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This is the final report of a project initiated in 
August 197U, designed to determine the feasibility of the home as a 
learning center. The report is written for the practitioner, the 
family-living and occupation teacher, teacher educators, and 
nonformal community educators. Five major sections comprise the final 
report. The first section presents the conceptual framework for the 
research study. The paper stresses a need for reemphasizing the 
educative role of the family and assisting it in making the home an 
effective learning center. The concept of the home as a learning 
center, as developed in the paper, examines individual learning 
pursuits and lifelong education in the home setting, learning 
throughout the family life cycle, and resources used in home 
learning. The second part of tUe document presents the data results 
of a survey of blue-collar families in thxree stages of the life cycle 
to determine the feasibility of the home as a learning center. The 
third section provides a curriculum design for family-life and 
occupational education. The last two sections present statements of 
recommendations and next steps for family-life and occupation 
educators for developing the home as a learning center; and a summary 
article. Home as a Learning Center^ Appendices conclude the document. 
(Author/JR) 
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Preface 



This is the final report of a project initiated in August, 1974, de- 
signed to determine the feasibility of the home as a learning center. It 
included developing a conceptual framework, surveying blue collar families 
in three stages of the life cycle to determine the feasibility of the home 
as a learning center, developing a curriculum design for family life and 
occupational education and on the basis of the findings of the study to 
make recommendations to educators. 

This report is written with the practitioner in mind, i.e., the family 
living and occupation teacher, teacher educators and non-formal community 
educators. Data are presented descriptively as guides to the user. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The home and family environment is a primary and pervasive setting 
in which individuals can learn basic life tasks. Within the family, 
a variety of encounters occur that stimulate s continuous need for 
learning. In addition, the home setting provides a natural, conve- 
nient and familiar place available during various time spans to dif- 
ferent age groups. Here learning can be pursued at the teachable 
moment and within the context and pattern of everyday lif Within the 
home modeling, reinforcement and support for learning can occur through 
the normal interactions of one family member with another. For most 
persons the family is the first and primary educator during infancy. 
, Throughout life, the family becomes a major gatekeeper and linker of 
family members with the larger environments of community, school, work 
and leisure. 

The home environment does not exist in isolation. The interrelated, 
interdependent environments which affect families and which families, 
in turn, affect include the socio-psychological environment (human be- 
havior processes between and among family members and others outside 
the family); the man-built environment (family living space); and in- 
stitutional environments (work, school and community and government). 
Through interactions of family members with these environments new 
information is brought into the family system. Children and adults 
learn to reshape their thinking and function in new ways. Thus, the 
family system is one that is continuously changing, developing and 
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learning (Hook and Paolucci, 1970), Sussman has proposed that these 
linkages between the family system and the larger environment are re- 
ciprocal processes in which both the family system and the larger en- 
vironment are reciprocal processes in which both the family and the 
organizational structure are modified; that is, "families adapt and 
influence behavior of their members and outsiders simultaneously" 
(1971, p. 45). The competency of family members in developing and 
managing these societal linkages is an increasingly important task in 
a world of rapid change and complexity. Serious consideration must 
be given to examining the family and its members throughout its life 
cycle if the ho-ne. is to become a viable center for learning in an 
ever changing society. 

In a modern technological society, learning must become a life- 
long process for children and adults alike. . The role of the family 
as educator and the home as a center for learning was recognized at 
the turn of the century by Ellen (Richards) Swallow (Clarke, 1973) 
and is increasingly becoming recognized today (Baker, 1970; 
Bronfenbrenner, 1970; Leichter, 1974). Educational encounters within 
the home (learning, unlearning, and relearning) help family members 
adjust and adapt to the accelerating pace of changes at home, at work, 
in play, in understanding self and in understanding the world. Ac- 
cording to Havinghurst, "The human individual learns his way through 
life" (1953, p. 1). The home setting can be arranged and managed to 
facilitate that learning. A need exists for identifying the patterns 
of home-centered family learning activities which involve one, some or 
all family members (Wolf, 1966; Leichter, 1974). Knowing which specific 
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environments and subenvironments within the home reinforce learning 
is essential for planning learning delivery systems into the home. 
In addition, understanding how the home is usad for learning is 
essential for assisting architects and interior designers in arranging 
home space to facilitate learning. 

Changes in American society such as shifts in occupational and 
family roles of men and women, increases in geographical distances 
between extended f§mily units, greater numbers of middle-aged and 
older people, and demand to maximize human potential throughout life 
call attention to the special function the home and family members can 
assume in re-educating and re-socializing its members. The family can 
and does take responsibility for socialization and education of its 
members within the home environment. There is a need, however, for 
both re-emphasizing the educative role of the family and assisting it 
in making the home an effective learning center (Frankena, 1970; 
Leichter, 1974). 

The concept, home as a learning center, as developed in this paper 
will discuss (1) individual learning pursuits and life-long education 
in the home setting, (2) learning throughout the family life cycle and 
(3) resources used in home learning. 

INDIVIDUAL LEARNING PURSUITS AND LIFE-LONG EDUCATION 
Over the last fifteen years, researchers have studied from the 
learners' own perceptions how individuals learn. Almost 70 percent of 
the learning activities which individuals discussed were self-planned 
learnings pursued outside the frameworks of school or formal system 
(Tough, 1971). Much learning took place in the home setting. 
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Houle (1961) investigated the nature and activities of active, 
continuing learners from their own perceptions of learning. The 
desire to learn, like every other human characteristic, is not shared 
equally by everyone. This thesis was supported by his research 
findings. From the results of intensive interviews with 22 adults, 
Houle developed a theoretical typology which defined types of par- 
ticipants in individual learning pursuits according to their learning 
orientations. He classified these learners as (1) goal-oriented: 
those who use education as a way to accomplish specific objectives; 
(2) activity-oriented: those who use education as a means to satisfy 
social needs; and (3) learning oriented: those who seek knowledge for 
its sake (1961; pp. 15-16). 

Houle' s conceptualization of educational participation was 
followed by efforts to develop instruments to obtain ^prlrical data 
about a broad range of learning behaviors (Sheffield, 1962; B^Tiam, 



1963; Litchfield, 1965). Litchfield (1965) devised a scale on which 
the total educative activity of individuals could be measured. Self- 
planned learning was defined as "the process by which adults (either 
alone or in groups) consciously and voluntarily try to improve them- 
selves by increasing their skill, their sensitivity or their knowledge" 
(1965, p. 22). Of the 1149 men and women studied,, 1100 had participated 
to some extent In educational activities. These results lend support 
to the assumption that all persons possess, in some measure, the 
desire to continue to learn. 

One of the most comprehensive studies about the learning pursuits 
of American adults was a national sample survey conducted by Johnstone 
and Rivera (1965) for the National Opinion Research Center (NORC) . 
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Researchers found that learning by people either 21 years of age or 
over, married or the head of the household is a major part of total 
educational effort in the United States. Most of this learning occurs 
outside the formal school setting. In a 12-month period, soire 25 
million American adults (more than one person in five) tried to learn 
a certain topic outside the framework of formal school. Three of five 
Americans have engaged in one or more educational activities since 
finishing their formal schooling. 

Self -teaching was quite coimnon among adults. An estimated nine 
million adults engaged in at least one self-structured project during 
the year preceding the interview. Self-instruction is probably the 
most overlooked avenue of activity in the whole field of education. 

The concept of independent self -education was not defined 
specifically by Johnstone and Rivera (1965) but was referred to as 
activities carried out independently by the individual without in- 
structor. Approximately 8 percent of all adults who reported at least 
one educational activity during the year participated in independent 
study. When people were asked whether or not they ever participated 
in independent study since leaving school, 38 percent recalled at least 
once when they had tried to teach themselves. The incidence of inde- 
pendent study might well have been greater than was reported in this 
study because respondents were allowed to name only two independent 
study subjects. Some adults may have studied more than two subjects 
by self -teaching. In addition, interviewers asked only one general 
question and did not probe for other examples of self-teaching nor 
explain the concept of independent study. 
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Classification by Johnstone and Rivera (1965) of all the self- 
taught subjects showed that the categories most frequently self-taught 
were in the areas of home and family, and agriculture. Fifty-nine 
percent of the learning efforts in each of these areas were self-taught 
rather than learned by another method (i.e. attendance at classes, dis- 
cussion groups, talks or lectures, correspondence, private teacher, 
educational television, on-the-job training). Forty-three percent of 
the learning activities in hobbies and recreation were self-taught, as 
were 40 percent in vocational subject, 23 percent in public affairs, 
and 13 percent in, religion, A more detailed analysis of 49 types of 
subjects indicated that at least 50 percent of all subjects in tech- 
nical arts and hobbies, gardening, home improvement skills, foreign 
languages, agricultural subjects, sewing, cooking, and music were self- 
taught (pp. 56-58), Much of what is learned independently appears to 
focus around concern of everyday living, 

A national sample of adolescents and very young adults age 17 to 
24 (many full-time students) also were interviewed as a part of the 
NORC's survey. Independent studies were undertaken and completed often 
among the 17 to 24 year olds. Fifty-two percent of the adolescent, 
young adult sample reported that they had organized an independent pro- 
gram of study to further their learning, 

Johnstone and Rivera (1965) investigated those personal, social, 
and ecological characteristics that distinguish participants in learning 
activities from non-participants. The first distinctive feature of the 
continuing learners was that they were more than six years younger than 
average American adults (42,5 years). The second characteristic of the 
participants was that they were better educated than average adults. 
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During the previous year, rates of participation in learning ranged from 
4 to 6 percent among those who attended school for more than 16 years. 
Continuing learners also were likely to hold white-collar rather than 
blue-collar jobs. Rates of study among persons in white-collar jobs 
were almost twice as high as among those in blue-collar categories 
(32 compared to 17 percent). In addition, participants in adult educa- 
tion had median family incomes almost $1200 higher than the average 
family income. Of the three indicators of socioeconomic position 
(education, occupation, and income), education was found to have by 
far the most powerful influence on rates of learning activity. 

Factors associated with the persistence of learning new things 
in adult life were age and years of formal schooling. Interest in 
learning new things was found to decrease sharply with increasing age; 
also this interest was significantly more prevalent among persons who 
had completed more years of school. 

In summary, the Johnstone and Rivera (1965) study documented a 
higher than anticipated incidence of self-learning and contributed 
information about specific characteristics of non-school learners, 
thus adding to the growing body of empirical data about the kind of 
person who learns throughout life. Many questions such as how much 
time the adult spends in learning, who plans the learning, and where 
does the adult learn, however, remained to be answered. 

Beginning with Tough's work in 1965, a systematic study of the 
self-leamer has emerged. Tough (1965) defined self-planned learning 
as an individual's attempt to learn specific knowledge and/or skill in 
which the learner plans the why, what, how, when and where to learn. 
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The Individual may obtain knowledge and skill from a variety of sources 
(i.e. Individuals, books, television) but maintains the responsibility 
for deciding what resources to use in learning. 

Tough (1970) interviewed 86 individuals from nine populations: 
blue-collar factory workers, women and men in jobs at the lower end 
of the white-collar scale, beginning elementary school teachers, 
municipal politicians, social science professors, upper-middle-class 
women with preschool children, sixteen-year-old boys and ten-year-old 
children about learning activities. Probe questions and handout sheets 
listing a wide range of potential learning activities and learning 
methods were developed by Tough to help people recall their learning 
efforts. Despite intensive efforts. Tough reported that "the inter- 
viewers feel that in some interviews we failed to uncover all die 
learning projects. Perhaps the self-planned learning is more common 
than our figures indicate." (p. R9). 

The average or typical interviewee spent 700 to 800 hours per year 
in deliberate learning activities. The typical adult conducted about 
eight learning projects per year. During a year, a representative 
interviewee spent approximately 90 hours in each learning project. 
Approximately two-thirds of this learning was planned, implemented and 
evaluated by the learner, with some help from media resources (i.e. 
books, pamphlets, newspapers, television). Adults initiated less than 
one % of all learning projects for academic credit. 

The social science professors averaged more time (1491 hours) in 
learning than any other group. The other sample populations devoted 
less time to learning: municipal politicians (1189 hours), lower-white- 
collar men (907 hours), blue-collar factory workers (800 hours), 
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16-year-old boys (609 hours), upper-middle-class women with preschool 
children (331 hours), and 10-year-old children (139 hours). The four 
groups spending the most time in learning were predominantly male. 

Other studies which utilized Tough's research design have been 
completed since 1970. These studies employing different sample popu- 
lations provide additional data which document a high incidence of 
self-planned learning among a variety of groups including professional 
men in Toronto, Canada (McCatty, 1973); practicing pharmacists in 
Atlanta, Georgia (Johns, 1973); professional teachers and managers in 
Africa (Denys, 1973); adults who earned a high school diploma or high 
school equivalency certificate (John son, 1973); and mothers of young 
children whose oldest child was preschool age (Coolican, 1973). All 
researchers reported a high incidence of self-planned learning ranging 
from 56 percent in Johns* (1973) study to 76 percent in McCatty* s 
(1973). Mosfc. adults used many approaches to learning outside the 
framework of formal educational institutions. 

Coolican (1973) found that 59 percent of learning activities of 
mothers of preschool children were in the area of developing family and 
personal competence. Within that category, 80 percent of the learning 
projects were related to home and family competence (i.e. child develop- 
ment, family relations and family planning, consumer education, sewing, 
nutrition and food preparation and family finance (p. 97). Mothers who 
were interviewed reported being "very satisfied" with 76 percent of their 
learning projects. An analysis of subject matter showed that the major 
emphasis in learning projects of these young mothers was on the practical 
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rather than the academic, on the applied rather than the theoretical, 
and on skills rather than knowledge. Results of Coolican's study inr 
dicated that mothers of young children seemed to prefer learning in 
the home as an integral part of their daily lives rather than as a 
separate ^nd isolated activity^ At the same time, the self-learner 
needed and ^-^anted help. Interviewees reported a need for additional 
help with 36 percent of the self-planned projects studied. 

In 1972, the Commission on Non-Traditional Study gathered current* 
data about participation and potential interest in adult learning 
(Carp, 1974). The survey questionnaire allowed respondents to indi- 
cate their learning interests, preferred mode of learning and place 
of study. The survey provided current statistics to update the 
Johnstone and Rivera (1965) study. 

Three-fourths of all American adults expressed interest in con- 
tinued learning; that is, 80 million Americans between the ages of 18 
and 60 who are not studying full-time, are interested in continuing, 
their learning. Johnstone and Rivera reported that approximately one 
in five adults engaged in some kind of learning outside of full-time 
schooling. In the Commission on Non-Traditional Study survey report 
(1974), close to one in three adults (31 percent) engaged in part-time 
learning activities in the last year. 

Adults expressed interest in a wide range of learning subject matter 
areas. Most of those interests were generally pragmatic and non-academic 
in nature. Vocational subjects ranked as first choice for 43 percent 
of potential learners followed by general education, hobbies and 
recreation and home and family living; 13, 13, and 12 percent respectively. 
The report of the Commission on Non-Traditional Study provided addi- 
tional support for the finding that a significant number of adult 
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learners want to. learn practical, applied skills and knowledge rather 
than academic, theoretical subjects (Johnstone and Rivera, 1965; 
Tough, 1970; Coolican, 1973). 

Adult learners were asked to identify those locations for their 
learning since another concept of non-traditional study is that learn- 
ing can occur in a variety oi settings (Commission on Non-Traditional 
Study, 1974). More people said they learned at home than at work. 
The home was preferred as a place for learning by 10 percent of the 
would-be learners and was used by 17 percent of the learners. 

Review of recent research indicated that people continue to learn 
throughout life. Many life-long learning efforts were planned by the 
individual outside of any formal setting. The home, specifically, was 
identified as a location for learning by some researchers (Coolican, 
1973; Carp, et. al., 1974; Clarkson, 1975). However, little study 
of learning within the home and family environment (i.e. subject, 
method, an9 resources for learning) has been completed. Study of the 
specific kind and quality of learning can make a contribution to 
enhancing the learning potential of all age groups. 

In a rapidly changing technological society, life-long learning 
becomes a necessary process for helping youth and adults combat obso- 
lescence in work, in leisure, in understanding self and in understanding 
the world. Learning, unlearning, and relearning are life-long tasks 
which can help people adjust and adapt to their environments (Goldhammer 
and Taylor, 1972; Paolucci, 1973). Yet to be recognized is that 
maturation from infancy on through old age involves a succession of 
transitions. In the years of later maturity, for example, elderly 
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Individuals may be forded to retire from their roles in the work 
world. During the later adolescent years, the young adult generally 
assumes a role in the world of work and establishes independence 
from parents. Thus, individuals must unlearn, give up what they 
previously learned and begin to replace that role with a new one. 

Lifelong learning itself is becoming a goal of individuals 
(Tough, 1971). As people in post-industrial nations move beyond 
the material goals of food, clothing and shelter, they set new 
goals for themselves. Maslow (1959) defined this goal as self- 
actualization, that is, the realization of enormous human potential 
through better self-understanding, increased knowledge and skills 
and more sensitive interactions with other people. The home can be 
an especially effective setting for this kind of learning, since 
it is here that the individual is free to experiment with less 
risk. 

LEARNING OVER THE FAMILY LIFE CYCLE 

Families grow, develop and age over the years. The concept of 

individual and family development and the learning of particular tasks 

over the life span is central to understanding the learning needs and 

interests of families. 

Havinghurst (1953) defined a developmental task as: 

"A developmental task is a task which arises at or about 
a certain period in the life of the individual, successful 
achievement of which leads to his happiness and to success 
with later tasks, while failure leads to unhappiness in 
the individual, disapproval by the society, and difficulty 
with later tasks (p. 2.)" 
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The Idea of developmental tasks includes understanding how cultural 
expectations, physical maturation and the values and aspirations of 
individuals and family groups change over time in response to 
physiological land environmental demands. The developmental task 
concept can be useful to educators in identifying those times and 
conditions which are most favorable for learning the teachable moments. 

The family life cycle can be classified into relatively few or 
many stages. A simple way that identifies both age needs and pos- 
sible family interactions over time is that of viewing the family in 
three stages: young, middle and older. Young families are comprised 
of adults 18 to 30 years of age without children or with preteen 
children (0-12 years of age). Middle age families have adults in the 
30-50 age group and children, if present, are primarily adolescents 
or teenagers (13-19 years of age). The older families are in later 
adulthood (50+years of age), usually with no children living in the 
household. 

Young Families 

Of all the periods of life, early adulthood is the fullest of 
emerging new roles and tasks. Although ripest for learning, it is 
one of the barest in efforts to teach. This time of life is one of 
establishing identity in one's own right, and of gaining independence 
from parents. For the young adult, as well as for his/her parents, it 
requires the establishing of new roles and relationships with many 
new tasks to leam. In late adolescence and early adulthood young 
persons continue to find, as they did in adolescence, support from 
peers iu their efforts to break away from the family. Friendships, 
however, are brittle and disagreement tends to be viewed as a betrayal. 
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In the mid-twenties there is a search for personal identity, a 
reaching out to others, and a growing expansiveness . 

This is the time, from 18 to around 30 years of age, which 
contains for most adults some of the most critical decisions and 
questions in life: What kind of a job or. career should be under- 
taken? Should one undertake formal training? Marry? If so, what 
kind of a person? Have children or not? If so, how many? For 
many people, early adulthood usually contains the first marriage, 
the first pregnancy, the first full-time job, the first experiences 
with raising children and seeing them off to school, the first 
experiences in management of one*s own home and economic resources, 
and for some the first divorce. As young adults move into new roles 
and responsibilities, they may be anxious about their ability to 
succeed; they may have renewed needs for assurances that they are 
loved . 

Modeling after parents is not enough, there is a need for new 
learning beyond trial and error experiences. While the age of first 
marriage has declined some in recent years, the large majority of 
first marriages still take place in or before the early 20* s. 
Learning to live with a marriage partner is one of the major learning 
tasks for many people. Learning to be a parent is, likewise, a 
critical task for most people. It is one which must be continually 
re-learned because children grow and change and one must adapt one's 
parenting role to the changing developmental needs of children. The 
attendant responsibilities of managing and maintaining a family and 
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home, as well as beginning to participate as an adult member of the 
community and neighborhood and as a worker, plus finding new friend- 
ships and social groups and establishing one^s values and life 
philosophy/ require countless new learnings. It is an optimum time 
for teachiag and learning in the home setting. The pervasive in- 
fluence of the family upon its children is widely acknowledged in 
the literature. White and Watts (1973), based upon intensive re- 
search with thirty-one young children, identified the ten to eighteen 
month age range a most critical in the child's learning. During this 
state of the child's life when language, learning ability, locomobility 
and orientation toward self and others emerge, "the curriculum of the 
home is not hidden or unsystematic; it is observable and focused on 
the intellectual development as an important goal for the young 
child" (White and Watts, 1973, p. 200). In a classic bulletin. 
Principles for Child Guidance , which although represented in 1968 
has not been changed substantially since the 1930' s, Ethel B. Waring 
(1939) outlined guidelines for parents who wanted to provide home 
learning experiences for children which would help them develop into 
happy, healthy grown-ups. 

During the early years before formal schooling has begun, the 
child learns much basic knowledge at home. The first year of life Is 
a very critical one in that it sets the stages for future learning 
and feelings of security. The feelings developed by the child in the 
first year build a foundation for future learning. 

Some homes are more effective as learning centers than others. 
The level and style of thinking in the home is a major factor in the 
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child's development 1^ The home In which the family members plan, 
hypothesize, think out loud about alternatives and correctly label 
objects and materials becomes a productive learning center for the 
family members (Bobbitt, 1973; Gordon, 1975). Participation as a 
family in activities such as watching television, reading to each 
other and listening to music provides opportunities for the develop- 
ment of each family member. 

Gordon refers L^y parents as the stage-setters who arrange the 
home as the learning center for developing the attitudes, values, 
and behaviors they desire in children. Then parents become direct 
teachers by instructing the child in learning the skills and attitudes 
they value. Parents perform other roles in the child's learning 
such as information givers, managers of the environment and modelers 
(Gordon, 1972). 

The child becomes aware of himself as a person through inter- 
action with the people and things in his environment during the early 
years. Brazelton (1974) describes several types of learning which 
are included in becoming aware of oneself; learning about independence 
by struggling to become independent, learning that there are limits to 
which one must adhere as a step toward gaining self-control, learning 
about the world through play, learning about fantasy, learning through 
imitation and learning to coiranunlcate using language. 

Parents who understand child development and enjoy each feeling 
and achievement reinforce the child and thus assist the learning. 

Children not only are influenced by the family environment, they 
also affect that environment. The home and its members are never the 
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same after the arrival of children. They are an Important stimulus 
to their caretakers. As the family members respond to biological 
needs, a social situation evolves and children become socialized 
into the family and in turn re-socialize other family members. * 

From birth, the socialization process begins. The child 
quickly learns whether or not his/her cry or babble brings a re- 
sponse. The quality of interaction with parents or caretakers during 
the early months has an Impact on ability to function socially and 
intellectually later. As children approach three years of age, they 
become more interested in group activities. The attitudes and be- 
haviors of other children and adults affect feelings about self. 
In group activities, one learns to share, to take turns and play with 
others. Daily living tasks are also learned such as setting the 
table, feeding pets, dusting, running errands, and picking up toys. 
By four years of age, children are learning to handle their emotions 
in productive ways and find reasonable solutions to their feelings 
(Braga & Braga, 1975). As children approach the kindergarten age, 
they are beginning to form a conscience to help them judge their 
actions. Parents, through learning that is home based, can facilitate 
the child ^s learning. 

Br^ga and Braga (1975) have stated that "The early years are a 
time for learning about the world, for figuring out how things work, 
what things are, and what the rules are — ^with people and with things. 
It is also the time when children learn about themselves — what their 
place in the world is, what they can and cannot do, how people feel 
about them, and as a result of all this how they feel about themselves (p. 2)". 
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Most play Is learned by watching others play. Babies watch 
their parents play and learn most readily from participating in 
the play. Even though the child learns a great deal from observing, 
he learns more by doing. Sutton-Smith and Sutton-Smith (1974) feel 
that play uniquely contributes to the child's capacity to be creative. 
Through play, children develop a repertoire of novel ideas and have 
opportunity to try them out. Through guided play in the home much 
learning and creativity can occur. Evans (1974) asserts that normal, 
natural patterns emerge during play. The child discovers who he is, 
how his body and mind works and how he feel about himself and others. 
Play has been called the child's work and reflects intelxactual in- 
tegration which increases with age. Wolfgang (1974) indicates that 
"infants who have had a positive human relationship, which has sta- 
bilized their sensory organization to tactile, visual and auditory 
stimuli are most teachable through play/' 

Numerous cognitive skills are learned in the home. The extent 
of this development depends on the stimulation and encouragement the 
child has experienced. "The mean level, of intellectual development 
tends to be established as early as three years of age, and the schools 
don't change it; they merely educate at the level to which the family 
and community have initially developed the child's skills. I found 
that most socioeconomic groups test at their own level by the age 
of three." (Schaefer, 1971, p. 3-4). 

Tinker (1971) describee a number of everyday experiences in the 
home which provide practice in developing cognitive skills. If parents 
have opportunity to learn how to be teachers, the potential for learning 
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of children can be enhanced. The home provides a natural and con- 
venient setting for this learning. 

Concern about the quantity and quality of learning In the home 
and family environment has been expressed during the past decade 
because the amount of Interaction and learning between American 
parents and their children has decreased. Urbanization, child 
labor laws, commuting, the abolishment of the apprenticeship system, 
centralized schools, the power of television for keeping children 
entertainingly occupied — all these manifestations of progress seemingly 
have decreased the opportunity for Interaction among and between other 
f.3mlly members and children, hence, decreasing the potential for 
learning by modeling. These changes have been viewed as cause for 
alarm. "In short. It is the parents and other close companions of 
the child who are the primary determiners not only of what the child 
learns, but what he falls to learn. It follows that any appreciable, 
enduring improvement in the child's development can be affected only 
through an appreciable, enduring change in the environment and be- 
havior of the persons intimately associated with tHe child on a 
day-to-day basis." (Bronfenbrenner, 1970, p. 142). 

The nuclear family in urban, industrial societies has been the 
focus of much of the educationally-oriented literature about the 
family. Generally, mother-child relationships have been studied out 
of the context of other relationships in the family. White and Watts 
(1973) observed the child-rearing practices of two sets of families 
during the child's second and third years of life. Data on the child's 
social experience, mother's interactions with child and utilization 
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of the physical environment were collected, They concluded that 
mothering Is a vastly underrated occupation and "that the mother *s 
direct and Indirect actions with regard to her child, especially 
during the second year of life, are, in our opinion, the most 
powerful formative factors In the development of the- preschool 
child" (1973, p, 42). Moore (1968) provides additional evidence 
to support the Important role of parents, especially mothers, as 
educators of children. Ratings of quality and quantity of verbal 
stimulation and the quality of mother-child Interaction In the home 
setting were significantly related to the child's IQ at eight years 
of age. The parents within the home environment, particularly the 
mother, established the child's level of Intellectual functioning. 
Researchers White and Watts (1973), Moore (1968), Escalona (1973) 
and Lelbowltz (1974) are In agreement that the home setting signi- 
ficantly determines the potential for learning for Its members, 
especially children. 

A number of researchers (Radin, 1959; Levenstein, 1970; Karnes, 
1970; Shaefer, 1972) who have recognized the Importance of the family 
as educator of pre-school children have dej Igned home-based early 
Intervention programs to increase the pare^ri!;' effectiveness in 
developing their children's intellect. The^o early Intervention 
programs generally did not Involve parents from all socioeconomic 
groups. Instead, the strategy of the programs was to counteract the 
effects of poverty on human, development—the mother--chlld Interaction. 
Effects of these home-based learning Interventions Include gains In 
IQ for subjects In the experimental groups. These gains were main- 
tained three to four ysars after termination of the programs. 
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The elements essential for effective learning intervention 
progrmns have been Identified by Bronf enbrenner (1974). The 
evidence Indicates that the family ecosystiem (family members In 
hom6 environments) Is the most effective system for fostering and 
sustaining the development of the child. The evidence indicates 
further that the involvement of the child's family as an active 
participant is critical to the success of any intervention program. 
Without such family involvement, any effects of intervention, at 
least in the cognitive sphere, appear to erode fairly rapidly once 
the program^ ends. In contrast, the involvement of parents as 
partners in the enterprise provides an on-going system which can 
reinforce the effects of the program while it is in operation and 
help to sustain them after the program ends. (1974, p. 55). 

Clearly the young family's educative function and the home as 
an effective center needs emphasis. The family can provide the 
support for enhancing the cognitive learnings of its young members. 
Of equal Importance is the vital role of the family at this devel- 
opmental point in the formation of attitudes and values. The 
foundations for humanness are built in the home and family environment 
as one learns to test out a set of attitudes and values, to develop 
skills of decision-making and communication, to achieve identity 
and self -direct ion and to develop the ability to love and trust. 
Frankena (1970) believes that society has much to gain if attention 
is paid again to the vital significance of the family and home 
setting as a center for learning. 

4 
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Middle Age Families 

The years between 30 and the early 50^8 are critical years 
for many adults. For many around the age of 30 assurance wavers, life 
begins to look more difficult and painful and self-reflection 
churns up new questions: What is life all about? Why can't one 
be accepted for what one is, not what others (boss, society, spouse) 
expect one to be? Marital satisfaction declines and marriage 
becomes particularly vulnerable to infidelity and divorce. There 
can be a struggle between conflicting needs; for order and security 
and for freedom from restraints. Keeping or changing a job, or 
getting ahead in a job or career, are concerns for both men and 
women. This is the period when many women return to work or to 
school or search in some way for new roles and self-identity as 
children begin to grow up, are at school, and begin to leave home. 
Economic, social and emotional pressures are at their peak in many 
families. Demands for participation in school and other community 
activities can be great. . At this time, parents of young adults are 
grotd.ng older, decisions and adaptations in their lives require new 
learnings by both generations. At the same time, older young adults 
must learn to live with their adolescent children who are also 
becoming young adults. For example, the adolescent's striving for 
emotional independence from adults affects interrelationships within 
the family. The developmental tasks of adolescents indlude: achieving 
a masculine or feminine social role; accepting one^s physique and 
using the body effectively; achieving emotional independence of 
parents and other adults; achieving assurance of economic independence; 
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selecting and preparing for an occupation; preparing for marriage 
and family life; developing Intellectual skills and concepts 
necessary for civic competence; desiring and achieving socially 
responsible behavior; and acquiring a set of values and an ethical 
system as a guide to behavior (Havlnghurst , 1953, pp. 111-149). 
The developmental tasks of middle age adults Include: achieving 
adult civic and social responsibilities; establishing and main- 
taining an economic standard of living; assisting teenage children 
to become responsible and happy adults; developing adult leisure- 
time activities; relating oneself as a person to one's spouse; 
accepting and adjusting to the physiological changes of middle 
age and adjusting to aging parents. Examples of learning interest 
related to developmental tasks of both parents and adolescents might 
include financial aid available for teenager *s education; health 
care alternatives for aging parents; possible career choices for 
a/^.olescents; or shared leisure activities. Learning together to 
solve these problems can be facilitated if that learning can take 
place in the home setting at times convenient to both parents and 
adolescents. 

Pope (1964) has suggested that family values are influenced by 
the stage In the family life cycle. Families with teenage children 
will attempt to prepare ado3i,escent children to be independent and 
responsible in work and marriage. Parents will be likely to sacri- 
fice personal wishes to provide education and training opportunities 
for their children because they value education. At the same time 
as parents are preparing children for new roles, parents are defining 
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what their values and roles In future years might be. The home and 
family environment provides a setting for learning nev7 values, pre- 
paring for new roles and mediating conflicting goals* 

The 40*s and 50* s are sometimes considered a period of settling 
down, but they may also be times of shaking up. Decisions about 
jobs made earlier must usually be lived with, although rapid social 
and economic change make it necessary for more and more people to 
make changes in employment, and often residence. Restraining may 
be needed. The growing divorce rate for people in the mid-years 
attests to increasing marital and family crises for many. Men may 
have fantasies of young erotic girls; women whose children have 
grown may opt for an independent life and a new start ♦ The physical 
changes which began earlier became accelerated; the menopause comes 
for most women between 45 and 55; men, too, may experience physical 
and psychological changes* Concerns about emotional and physical 
health increase; such illnesses as heart disease, cancer, arthritis 
and diabetes increase in the middle years of life. Each of these 
crises and tasks are indicators of learning needs that may best be 
met in the home setting. 

Older Families 

For families xd.th children, the lauching period, in a physical 
sense, is usually completed during the 50* s; but in most families 
parents and children retain ties. Considerable research (Hill 1962, 
Sussman, 1962, Litwak 1960) has Indicated that older .families provide 
both economic and social^emotional help to their adult children. 
Working out patterns of mutual help and love, while retaining the 
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Independence and autonomy of both generations ^ is one of the key 
tasks of this period of the life cycle. Becoming in-laws and grand- 
parents are new roles. Learning to carry out these roles can bring 
new satisfactions, if they are carried out in such a way that in- 
dividual rights and responsibilities are not interfered with nor 
abrogated. The line between the "doting grandparent" and the 
"meddling in-law" is often very fine. 

Changes .which began in earlier middle age continue. Problems 
of health become more acute for many, along with reduced income, 
and for some, social and psychological disengagement. Coping with 
fewer physical, economic and sometimes social resources and with 
fewer meaningful social roles is necessary. Opportunities for 
social interaction may be lessened, and some persons may shift their 
self-perceptions and become more concerned with their inner iife. 
Learning continues throughout life, but the speed of learning may 
slow down, and motivation to learn new things may lessen in some 
older people. (Eisdorfer, 1969). It may take longer to make 
decisions. Neugarten (1958) suggests that as people become older, 
men may become more receptive to nurturant maternal feelings and 
women less guilty about their own aggressive impulses. Perhaps 
people shed some of their pretenses and false fronts; they may not 
be aware of how their behavior affects others, or they may not care, 
thinking that they have earned the right at last to say and do what 
they think. 

Retiring from work usually occurs during this state. With 
retirement from work occurring earlier and earlier, particularly for 
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men In blue^-collar occupations, come additional and new learning 
tasks associated with leaving a job, loss. of the status that went 
with it and perhaps loss of social contact and meaning in life. 
Finding new activities to use oner's time and energies becomes neces- 
sary. If the wife has been a full'-time homemaker, she must make 
adaptations in her schedule and activities^ Family activities need 
to be reorganized. In a work oriented society, there may have been 
few opportunities to learn many leisure activities. Hence, it has 
become increasingly important to provide learning opportunities 
during early and middle years to prepare people for their later 
years of life. 

For some people in this period of life, decisions about housing 
and living arrangements come up. Information about alternatives 
such as retirement centers, apartments, smaller houses and nursing 
homes must be provided. Perhaps help in making the many new 
decisions demanded by the changed situation will be needed. 

For some, this time of life provides an opportunity to achieve 
mature social and civic responsibilities and to acquire new social 
contacts and friends. However, learning for these new tasks must 
begin earlier in life, and while it is not impossible to take them 
on in later life, most people do not suddenly change their life 
patterns, but in some ways, become more like they always were. It is 
Important, however, that opportunities be provided to die or move 
away and people begin to be more and more alone. Opportunities to 
take on and learn new roles as confidant, mentor, "substitute" 
grandparent, volunteer, should be provided. 
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Facing and living through the death of a spouse and other 
family members and facing one^s own Imminent death is an Inevitable 
part ^nd natural outgrowth of life» This is the time when one may 
need to learn to live as a widowed person and then to accept one's 
own death* 

At this time of life, long*-tlme goals are no longer possible for 
oneself. Persons may be less Interested in functional activities 
which do not have short-term results. They may, however, become 
more Interested in the "suprapersonal" the things of the spirit, 
idealized conceptions. They may also become more interested in 
historical events and engage in a life review as they recall earlier 
times of trial and triumph. Tasks of this life period include those 
of discovering or reaffirming the values of life that have meaning, 
and developing one's inner life to sustain one through inevitable 
physical and emotional aloneness. 

For Increasing numbers, adults in older families are 80 years 
of age and older. Decreasing physical strength may be especially 
common, as well as problems in seeing and hearing. Chronic illness 
may be the norm for some. It becomes especially important that 
younger family members learn to understand the older adults in 
their families and to make the necessary adaptations so that they, 
as well as their aging parents and relatives, can co-exist as well 
as possible. It may be especially important to understand psychological 
changes- While some older people are the mythical. "sweet, little 
old ladies" and "dignified, wise, elderly gentlemen**, not all of 
them exhibit such positive characteristics all of the time* 
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"Everywhere the human cycle begins with dependency of the young 
upon those who are older; and it ends, if later in life, with depen- 
dency of the old on those who are younger — and with both depen- 
dencies deeply rooted in kith and kin. With rare exceptions, and 
despite potentials for strife and tension, family relationships are 
more intimate, responsibilities more reciprocal, and personal ties 
more long-lasting than in any other association shared generally 
by human beings." (Simmons, 1961). 

Throughout life we learn to live more and more independently. 
However, in the later years the task becomes one of learning to live 
interdependently and sometimes dependently — with grace and equanimity. 
The human resource contribution of older people lies not so much in 
their "productive contribution" to the economy or society, as in 
their provision of continuity of the human species . They represent 
living evidence that the past did exist and the hope that the future, 
however different, will also exist.- 

OCCUPATIONAL ROLES OVER LIFE CYCLE 
The family as educator and home as learning center can play a 
new and crucial part in preparing family members for their occu- 
pational roles. (Havinghurst,1964) . In the early years (0-10) the 
child identifies with parents or other significant persons. At this 
time, the content of working both within and outside the family 
becomes an essential part of the ego-ideal. During middle childhood 
(10-13 years of age), the fundamental skills of reading, writing and 
calculating are developed; one learns to get along with age mates 
and learns appropriate sex roles, concepts of everyday living, and 
sense of morality and scaling of values. All of these are essential 
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to functioning in the world of work. In the adolescent years 
(13-19), the patterns of social interaction are established and 
efforts are made to assure economic independence especially through 
the selection and preparation for an occupation. During adult- 
hood, the major tasks of most persons include functioning produc- 
tively in occupational roles that provide an economic base for 
living, concomittanly, most people desire personal satisfaction in 
the occupational role. The later years of adulthood require that 
one learn to ^adjust to a changing work role, eventually retire and 
find fulfilling substitutes for the work role. During early adult-- 
hood years (25-40), mastering skills of one's occupation and moving 
ahead in one*s work role are importaht, while during the later years 
(40-65), achieving one '^s career peak and preparing for retirement 
become important. Acquiring the attitudes and skills essential for 
carrying out these activities can be learned through home-based 
learnings. The motivation and reinforcement essential for these 
learnings can be provided through the reinforcement and support 
that family members provide for one another in the protected and 
private family environment, 

Goldhammer and Taylor (1972) recognized the interrelatedness 
of family and career roles and noted the centrality of careers in 
shaping family life. They posited that one's occupation often is 
determined or limited where families live. One of four models of 
career education proposed for career development by Goldhammer and 
Taylor (1972) io a home-based mode. Learnings are designed for the 
home setting. Purposes of the home-based model for career education 
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Include: development of educational delivery systems into the home, 
provision of new career education programs for adults and enhancement 
of the quality of the home as a learning center. 

As a result of new technological advances in communication mass 
media (i.e. audio-visual cassettes, microfilm and television- 
telephone computer hookups), home learning opportunities have 
increased in the last twenty years. Simpson (1973) suggested that 
the home as a learning denter could serve the following purposes: 
development of children's concepts of work, leisure and occupational 
possibilities; training and re^-training young persons and adults for 
occupational competency; preparing older workers for new careers; 
developing competencies of men and women for their homemaking and 
family life responsibilities; and promoting personal development and 
a sense of worth for persons of all ages^ 

Aberle and Naegele (1968) investigated the relationship between 
middle-class fathers* occupational roles and their behavior toward 
children at home. They argured that fathers' occupational roles 
develop certain values and attitudes which affect how fathers and 
children interact at home. Fathers who were interviewed indicated 
they would not choose their children's occupations. They did, however, 
attempt to teach their children attitudes and values which the fathers 
thought were necessary for career success in middle-class occupational 
life. Attitudes and values which fathers said were important Included 
responsibility, initiative, competency, aggression, emotional stability 
and self-restraint. Fathers seemed to be more concerned about devel- 
oping these characteristics in their sons than in their daughters. 
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Socialization experienced by persons in childhood cannot prepare 
them for all the roles they will be expected to fill in later years. 
Brim (1966) stated that people move through a sequence of different 
positions in society, in accord with different stages of the life 
cycle. Changes in the demands upon them arise from geographic and 
social mobility and from cultural expectations which may vary 'during 
their lifetimes. During the last half century, much has been learned 
about the learning essential for children. There has been much less 
work, almost none, on identification of those learnings essential 
to the later stages of the life cycle. 

Rapid social change that occur during a life time render in- 
adequate much childhood learning; technological obsolescence in 
one's occupation, shifts in sexual folkways, opportunities for 
equality in employment for minority group members, are but a few 
of the examples that might be set forth. Faced with these challenges, 
families might try to lay the groundwork for the necessary learning 
in later life, when the child will be confronted with adult roles 
as yet only dimly seen, by providing the individual with initiative, 
creativity, the power, of self-determination, insight , flexibility 
and intelligent response to new conditions; to move, that is, away 
from indoctrination and habit formation toward development of broadly 
useful traits and skills enabling him to meet a variety of social 
demands. (Brim, 1966, pp. 19-20). 

The family in concert with, other educational institutions and 
the mass media have a role to play in adult socialization. 

The. family, like any other educational institution, originates 
some educative efforts, mediates others and actually insulates Its 
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members from still others. The home can provide an environment 
supportive of opportunities for learnings 

A home'-based educational system has the advantages of feasi- 
bility at all stages of the life cycle, at all social and economic 
levels and in all geographical areas. 

RESOURCES USED FOR HOME LEARNING 
One of the basic purposes of education and learning is devel- 
oping human capital; i.e. assisting individuals to become productive 
members of the society through improving their capacity to earn and/ 
or to lead a satisfying life. Considerable research has been con- 
ducted in examining the human resources used (contribution of 
family members especially) in enhancing the human capital of 
children.. (Baker 1970; Bell, 1973; Leibowitz, 1974). 

Johannis (1957) measured participation by family members in 
selected child care and control activities. He included at least 
four activities — teaching children right from wrong and correct 
behavior, teaching children facts and skills, helping children choose 
what they will do after finishing school and helping children with 
homework. In all cases, fathers and teenage sons and daughters 
contributed to the development of the human capital of younger 
children. More than half of the mothers, two-fifths of the fathers 
and one-fourth of the teenage sons and daughters spent time assisting 
children with school work. Mothers were more active than fathers in 
teaching children right from wrong and correct behavior and in 
helping children with school work. Both parents participated equally 
in teaching children facts and skills and in helping children choose 
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' what they will do after finishing school. Three activities (teaching 
children right from wong, teaching children facts and skills and 
helping children choose what they would do after finishing school) 
were shared responsibilities by two or more family members in at least 
56 percent of the families. Although Johannis (1957) did not attempt 
to define or measure the resources family members used in selected 
child care and control activities, fathers, mothers and teenage sons 
and daughters invested both human (i.e. time, abilities, attitudes, 
moral support) and non-human resources (i.e. money, space, material 
goods) in the development of young children. 

Baker (1970) described the family as an environment consisting 
of available resources that can be managed to shape the development 
of individuals. She hypothesized that resources, defined as events, 
activities, spaces, objects or persons within the family and family 
linked surroundings are available for use in helping prepare the pre-- 
school child for successful participation in the formal educational 
system. Family resources which were measured included space, movement, 
care and appearance, play, task and work, child *s learning, family 
learning, child's social contact and family social contacts. Baker's 
findings indicated that the level of family resources for educabllity 
was related significantly to family status characteristics (education. 
Income, residence) but not to family structure characteristics 
(nuclearlty, size, age and sex of preschool children). Baker (1970) 
suggested that interventloT?i, change, or education probably is needed 
at and between all levels — societal, family and individual — to 
better organize resource patterns which contribute to educabllity. 
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Bell (1973) investigated family resources and relationships 
of resources used to selected family characteristics when the 
family's first child was in first grade. She viewed the child's 
education as a mutually-shared goal between family and school. 
Parental time estimates of frequency and extent of time use were 
collected to describe parental inputs to school-related activities. 
Mothers also were asked about family money use for items^ related to 
children's education. Ninety-nine, ninety-eight and eighty-four 
percent of the parents used time to discuss the school day with 
their children, to assist children with school wbrH, to read to 
children, respectively. Seventy-five percent bought reference 
materials for children's use at home. Six of the school-related 
activities were primarily at-home activities. Bell provided evi- 
dence that parental commitment of resources (i.e, frequency and 
extent of time use) to school-related activities was greater in 
activities carried out at home than at school and that the home 
and family environment functioned as co-educator with schools. The 
family, however, rarely realized how they facilitated the child's 
educational development. 

Leibowitz (1974) demonstrated that women and men with more 
education (at least one year of college) spend more time assisting 
children with learning than women with less education (up to four 
years of high school) despite the greater cost of their time as 
measured by foregone market earnings. Time inputs to various do- 
mestic outputs were calculated from time budgets of about 1,300 New 
York families. Total time inputs to educational care of children over 
a two-day period by the wife and husband in the high-education 
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(at least one year of college) were ninety-one minutes and forty- 
one minutes, respectively. In the low-education group (up to four 
years of aigh school), the j/rLfe spent seventy-nine minutes during 
a two-day period in educational care of children and the husband 
spent thirty-two minutes. 

Leibowitz (1974) also attempted to explain the development of 
significant differences in verbal and mathematical ability in 
children at age six. She suggested that these differences reflected 
variations in inherent ability and the amounts of human capital 
which children acquire before they are six years old. Acquired 
human capital in children, in turn, reflected varying inputs of 
time and other resources (i.e. money, moral suppoi^t, abilities, 
knowledge) by parents, brothers and sisters and the child. The 
process of acquiring preschool human papital by young .children, 
primarily in the home and family environment, is analogous to the 
accumulation of human capital by students and workers through 
schooling or on-the-job training. 

To investigate the possible returns to home investment of 
resources in children by family members, Leibowitz (1974) developed 
a model in which the success of the child in school (measured by IQ 
in grade school and final schooling level) and success of the adult 
in later life (measure! by income) was expressed as a function of 
the quantity and quality of parental time inputs into the home 
education of children. 

Leibowitz (1974) re-analyzed Terman*s longitudinal data (1959) 
about the physical, mental and personality traits of California 
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school children and their success in later life. Findings cannot 
be generalized to the whole population because the sample population's 
IQ exceeded 140 in childhood. Data analyses, however, indicated that 
home investments in children's learning do increase human capital. 
Home-investment variables were positively and significantly 
associated with a measure of human capital (IQ) for all boys in the 
sample and for a sxjbset of older girls. 

Leibowitz's (1974) findings lend support to the hypothesis that 
family investments in children affect early achievement of children, 
ultimate level of schooling and adult earnings. Parents who have 
completed more years of schooling invest more human and non-human 
resources in children. These resource expenditures affect aptitude 
and/or achievement in school which ultimately lead to greater economise 
success . 

In addition tc time inputs of family members, the family makes 
Investments in materials and equipment, that can facilitate leazning. 
Of major importance is the use made for learning of mass media by 
the family. 

Television sets are found in 95 percent of American homes. All 
persons learn from everything that they watch, but children in par- 
ticular are influenced by television learning. The time spent by children 
watching television is detailed by Kay (1974) as follows: 

"Statistically, children spend more time watching televisiou than 
in any other single activity except sleep. Television sets in 
homes with preschool children are on approximately fifty- -lur 
hours a week according to viewing figures from A.C. Nielsou. 
Children under five years of age watch television an average of 
between twenty-two and twenty-five hours a week, which means 
three to four hours a day. By the time a child graduates from 
high school, he will have spent an average of 15,000 hours 
watching television compared with 11,000 hours in school." (p. 7) 
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Television can be an effective purveyor of information, 
thus the range of knowledge is enlarged (Gotz, 1975). One concern 
about television has been the passive nature of the learning. The 
young child is normally active, consequently, long exposures to 
passive experiences of television may have negative effects on 
total development. Minimal development of social and motor skills 
takes place when the child is watching television. Lefebere (1975) 
indicates that the passive response to television may be taking the 
place of natural curiosity for some children. 

Lesser (1974) describes the early investigations of children's 
behavior as the "Sesame Street" program was being developed. He 
notes that children frequently imitate the physical movements of 
televised characters. Children copied the movement of fingers and 
bodies to form letters and numbers. Children also mode'led the verbal 
forms used such as in asking questions. 

Lesser (1974) indicates that the fundamental purpose of the - 
Sesame Street program is to prepare children for school. According 
to the studies conducted by Educational Testing Service, the children 
who watched Sesame Street the most gained the most. The skills gained 
included language skills ,. number concepts, symbols, numbers, shapes 
and forms. Mental processes that aid learning were also taught. 
These included classifying, making aferences, and generating and 
testing predictions. 

An appropriate goal for television is to assist in the learning 
of socially valued behaviors . However, if the learning is to "take", 
the whole family needs to be involved in teaching and learning such 
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values. According to Lesser (1974), "the teaching of socially 
valued behavior almost demand it." (p. 249). However, if the home 
is to become an effective learning center and capitalize on inputs 
from television, interaction of children and adults in shared 
learning seems essential. 

A number of studies have been undertaken to measure the impact 
of mass media on Learning. Homemakers in a North Central Regional 
Study (Fox et al., 1970) reported obtaining nutrition information 
from magazines (63 percent), .ji^ewspape^^ (48 percent), books (47 
percent), television (34 percent), radio (21 percent), extension 
and goyermnent bulletins (17 percent) and other lay sources (3 per- 
cent). Sairjur and Scoma (1971) investigated communication channels 
Lhat worked for low income. Black, New York homemakers. Ninety- 
eight percent watched television. Ninety-seven, 92, 91, 75 and 
70 percent,' respectively, obtained information from friends, church, 
listening to the radio, reading newspapers, magazines or books. 
Emmons and Hayes (1973) studied nutrition knowledge* of mothers in 
upstate New York. Most mothers relied on newspapers, radios, 
magazines and television for information. 

In a study of mothers and their adult aaughters in a rural area 
in upper East Tennessee (Kolasa, 1974; p. 107) found a high penetration 
of radio and television (87.5 percent each) into homes, yet none 
indicated that they had heard a radio program on food and nutrition. 
Respondents were more audio and visually-oriented than print-oriented. 

Researchers have not been able to clearly define the long-term 
learning impact of mass media, especially television on changing be- 
havior. Many suggest that incidental learning, difficult to measure, 
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may take place during program watching (Roberts and Schram, 1971). 
For example, although many persons Indicate being exposed to 
nutrition and food Ideas via mass media, only a small number report 
using that Information. In general. Informal and intimate sources, 
such as family members, friends, neighbors, are major sources of 
new Information. (Fllegel, 1961) Mass media Is merely a "message 
multiplier" and Its effects are dependent upon audience use. Messages 
must be attended to before learning can take place. It Is primarily 
for this reason that the home offers one of the best potentials 
for enhancing learning. The active Involvement and participation 
of more than one person with the media seems critical to giving 
attention to the messages of the media. In the home setting, 
through Interaction, which intensifies reinforcement, family 
members can learn together from mass media. 

The home has been and continues to be a major place to learn 
to Improve skills, acquire knowledge and develop attitudes and values 
essential to leading a satisfying and productive life. Society has 
much to gain if attention Is again paid to the vital significance 
of the home and its Intimate environment as a learning center. 
Conversely, we have much to lose If this basic unit is weakened and 
can no longer play Its vital function In educating human beings through 
out life In essential attitudes, values and skills. 
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URE 1: Conceptual Structural Model For The Home As A Learning Center 
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PREFACE 



The data reported In this study Is focused on determining 
the feasibility of the home as a learning center. Considering the 
nature of a feasibility study, th/^ researchers chose to use 
frequencies and rankings to report the findings. This will facilitate 
utilization of data by practloners — a link In the dissemination and 
Implementation process . 

The data collected In both surveys has potential for a variety 
of additional kinds of analyses. As additional analyses are completed 
by graduate students for theses or dissertations, abstracts will be 
forwarded to USOE to supplement the home as a learning center 
Information bank. The researchers plan to further disseminate 
findings from this study through presentations to professional and 
lay groups and ptibllcatlons In popular and professional literature. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Statement of Problem: 

Because Arjerican families live in a rapid.^y changing technol- 
ogical society, continuous learning throughout life has become a 
necessary process for combating obsolescence in work, play, under- 
standing self and in being able to function effectively within the 
family. Through time the home has provided a convenient and nuturing 
environment for learning basic life tasks. These tasks have ranged 
from the formation and development cf a value system, learning ap- 
propriate ways of eating, interacting with others, and coping with 
the everyday experiences of life. The primary role of the family 
as educator and socializer for its members is universally acknowl- 
edged. (Waring, 1939; Bronfenbrenner , 1970; Duvall, 1971; Goldhammer 
and Taylor, 1972; Paolucci, 1973). 

As the individual grows and matures, his/her contacts with 
societal subsystems (school, neighborhood, world of work, church) 
expand opportunities for developing interpersonal competencies. 
Stimulation from an expanding environment modifies the person's 
responses and affects a change In the family and home environment. 
Because individuals socialize one another and bring new information 
into the family environment, the family system is one that continu- 
ously changes, develops, and learns. (Duvall, 1971; Hook and Paolucci, 
1970). 
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It Is not possible for the family to function effectively as 
a learning center without input from other educational institutions. 
The formal school system and the array of informal education systems 
ranging from extension and on-the-job training programs through mass 
media must be tapped to enhance the learning potential of the home. 
A need exists for identifying those linkages that exist or can be 
built that could serve to strengthen the home as a learning center. ' 
Each need not be an isolated entity but rather a vital linkage of 
learner and educational systems. 

Objectives: 

The objective of this study is to determine the feasibility 
for developing the home as a learning center for enhancing the family 
and occupational roles of individuals. 

The major objectives of the study were to: 

1. Determine if a need exists for a home based learning 
center for families in all stages of the life cycle. 

2. Determine if necessary linkage between formal school 
and nonformal community agency educational systems 
and the home can be identified that would provide a 
significant input into a home based learning model* 

The specific objectives were to: 

1. Determine the kinds of learning experiences family 
members representing all stages of the life cycle 
believe should occur in the home. 

S ■ 
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2. Determine the kinds of learning activities that .occur in 
families representing three (young, middle, older) stages 
in the life cycle that provides family life and occu- 
pational learning opportunities. 

3. Determine the resources used by families for learning in 
the home. 

4. Determine learnings related to family activities and house- 
hold tasks and role as a worker the family would help children 
learn in the home setting. 

5. Determine the kinds of learnings formal and non-formal 
educators believe should take place in the home setting. 

6. Detemine the kinds of learnings educators believe their 
systems deliver to the home. 

7. Determine the resources assigned to home based learning by 
formal and non-formal educational systems. 
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METHOD AND PROCEDURES 



General Design: 

The study is both theoretical and empirical. The theoretical 
aspect is based on a thorough investigation of the research and 
literature which has bearing on the relevance of the home as a 
primary center for learning for both children and adults; i.e. 
conceptual frameworks in human development, family economics and 
manageiuent and family dynamics. These readings along with basic 
conceptxial frameworks relative to the theory of learning and in- 
structional systems served as bases for developing a conceptualization 
of the home as a learning center. The empirical aspect of the 
study was implemented fey conducting two surveys to assist in deter- 
mining the feasibility for developi^ig the home as a learning center. 
The Family Survey involved interviewing representative male and 
female spokespersons for blue collar families across the life cycle: 
(1) young families with members ranging in age from 0-34; (2) middle 
age families with adult members ranging in age from 35-54 (3) older 
families with adult members ranging in age from 55 to 80+. The 
Formal Linker Survey involved interviews with formal and non-formal 
educators to determine present linkages between the home and community 
based educational systems and to extrapolate possible future linkages. 



*To assure that male as well as female perceptions of the families 
were represented one-third of the respondents in the sample were 
males. 
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Selection of Sample for Family Survey: 

Description of The Sampled Community . The initial sample selected 
for the study was drawn from the population in Vevay Township, Michigan. 
This is a well-defined community which contains a unique diversity of 
functions. The area is the seat of county government and includes 
several smaller industries and service-oriented agencies. Vevay Town- 
ship, Michigan, is located within commuting distance of several major 
employers: the state government, light and heavy industry primarily 
related to the automobile industry and a major land grant university 
(Michigan State University). It can be defined as an area geographically 
located between two larger metropolitan areas (Lansing, Michigan and 
Jackson, Michigan) of commercial enterprise and activity, surrounded 
by a productive, diversified agricultural sector. It is considered 
a part of the Lansing Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area. 

Vevay Township, Michigan, was chosen for this stu-iy because it 
was a relatively contained geographical area with a diversified, blue- 
collar, socioeconomic population from which it would be possible to 
draw a random sample of families and representative formal and non- 
formal educators. This type of sample offered the research team the 
opportunity to study how blue-collar families with access to similar 
educational resources perceived the home as a learning center. 

Sample Selection . In estimating and then selecting the sample, 
randomization and proportionality were two key issues. The sample 
needed to reflect the characteristics of the population and to provide 
for the interviewing of both male spokespersons and female spokes- 
persons within the blue-collar occupational grouping. 
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Following Kish (1965) the sample was drawn using the probabilities 
proportional to size (PPS) method thereby controlling for wide vari- 
ation in size of the individual city blocks and rural sections. This 
method assured representation of sample elements from larger areas as 
well as giving each element in the population an equal chance for 
selection. 

The PPS method required a two-stage process. In the first stage, 
the primary sampling units — the city blocks and rural sections — were 
chosen as a systematic sample with a random start. This stage allows 
a greater probability of selection to the larger clusters (blocks) in 
the geographical area which is then equalized in the second stage. 
After selecting the primary sampling units, the households were ran- 
domly selected so that an equal number of contacts would be made in 
each block or section. This allowed a greater probability for selection 
to the smaller areas, thereby equalizing the probabilities for the 
total sample. (Kish, 1965; Babbie, 1973) 

This method of drawing the sample was performed simultaneously 
on the rural and urban sampling frame within the Township, thereby 
maintaining equitable proportions of the population. In cumulating 
frequencies for the housing counts, blocks and sections expected to 
have zero or fewer than six housing units were joined to the next 
area thereby accomodating all blocks and sections and all expected 
contacts each in the city and 10 sections with 10 expeictiBd contacts 
each were selected in the rural area for a total of 370 expected con- 
tacts for the total sample. Following selection, each primary sampling 
unit was randomly assigned a starting point and direction for counting 
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the households In that area. All selections were made and dei- 
tailed instructions provided to interviewers prior to the field 
work in order to minimize confusion and variation in interpreting 
the sample selection procedures. 

Sampling Field Procedures ^ The tasks of the interviewers 
in the field fell in three areas prior to the interview itself: 
1) location of the correct household in the sample, 2) screening 
of the household for eligibility, and 3) requesting the appropriate 
reporting method (male or female spokesperson)^ In order to famil- 
iarize the research team with these procedures a training sesoion 
was held outside the study area. Directions were provided for 
each primary sampling unit. 

Location of the Household . Each interviewer was given a map 
showing the location of the specific block or section, the random 
starting point and the direction in which the count of housing units 
needed to be done. The interviewer then prepared a list of housing 
units by address or detailed description including apartments, duplexes, 
etc. In the case of multiple units numbering was to proceed in order 
from lowest to highest (101 to 999, A to Z, lower level to higher 
level). If these were impracticable (as was true in some converted 
houses) the interviewer numbered the main living unit first and the 
converted portions following. The interviewer was also provided with 
numbers for the selected households in that area which corresponded 
to the list she had made. 
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Screening of the Household > The interviewers were requested to 
screen the household for eligibility for the study. The two criteria 
were a blue-collar occupation for the head of the household and a 
residence of one year as a family group. .Blue^collar occupation 
was generally operationalized as those included in the Hollingshead 
Two-Pactor Index of Social Position (1957) listing of groups IV 
(clerical and sales workers), V (skilled manual employees) and VI 
(machine operators and semi-skilled employees) . In several cases 
the interviewers would request a detailed explanation of the oc- 
cupation before making the screening decision. In cases of doubt the 
interviewer was requested to check with the research team or to begin 
the interview realizing that it could be screened out at a later time. 

Requesting the Appropriate Reporting Method . The interviewer was 
provided with information regarding the desired interviewee in each 
particular primary sampling unit. The interviewer was requested to 
make two decisions regarding the family in this step. Upon receiving 
the screening information the age group for the family was automatically 
determined. The interviewer requested the spokesperson of the de- 
signated sex, male or female. If that individual was not part of the 

.. »» 

family's composition. or refused, the interviewer requested an inter- 
view with the adult of the opposite sex. 

A total of 368 households were contacted in the three months of 
field work (February through April, 1975) by the research team. Of 
these contacts, 140 acceptable interviews were conducted, 80 
households refused and 37 were unavailable. Housing units were 
contacted at least three times before being dropped. One hundred 
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twelve (112) households were screened out of the sample because 
they did not meet the occupational restrictions, the restriction 
of a year's residence, or in the few cases (n=2) that the interview 
was Incomplete or Incorrectly carried out. In order to equalize cell 
sizes for those In the male and female spokesperson groups, 17 Inter- 
views were randomly discarded. Therefore the final sample for the 
project consists of 12 families with male spokesperson in each age 
group and 24 families with female spokesperson In each age group. 

Refusals . Table 1 shows the reasons for the 80 refusals that 
were recorded by Interviewers. These were classified Into five 
categories: 1) external reasons — originating outside the person's • 
preference system, 2) personal reasons — originating within the 
person's preference system, 3) not Interested — a personal reason, 
but one given without a specified base, 4) other reasons and 5) 
those who give no reason. The leading reason given for the urban 
refusals was external in nature while not Interested was most often 
reported for the rural residents. Of Importance here Is the fact 
that 16 per cent of those who refused the inteirview refused 
to provide a reason for that refusal. 
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TABLE 1 

REASONS FOR REFUSALS 



Urban Rural 





N 


% 


N 


% 


No Reason Given 


9 


15.5 


2 


9.1 


Personal Reasons 


12 


20.7 


2 


9.1 



(Fear of Involvement, 
Fear of Screener, 
Thought About and 
Refused, Spouse 
Doesn't Want 
Involvement) 



External Reasons 

(Sickness, No Time 
Available, Work 
Problems) 


23 


39.7 


6 


27.3 


Not Interested 


12 


20.7 


9 


40.9 


Other 


_2 


3.4 


_1 


13.6 


TOTAL 


58 


100.0 


22 


100.0 



Development o:^ Family Interview Schedule , The survey instru- 
ment developed for this study consisted of two parts: (1) an inter 
view schedule and (?) a demographic questionnaire. A decision was 
made to collect data about two broad categories of learning activ- 
ities: family and occupation. 

The interview schedule included fixed-alternative items and 
open-end questions. Open-end questions about learning within the 
home (i.e. learrtng activities of family members in the last year; 
information families desired for use in home learning) were devised 
to elicit information about learning activities which involved one 
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or all family members. Fixed-alternative items offering a choice 
aiPDng one or more answers were used to collect factual data about home 
centered learning (i,e, time of year, week and day of learning; pre- 
ferred location within the home for learning). 

Probe techniques were developed to help respondents recall family 
learning activities. The respondent, as family spokesperson, pro- 
vided perceptions of learnings that occurred at home. Neutral probes 
(i.e. I see; and then) were used to encourage respondents to describe 
learning activities. A probe card listing broad categories of pos- 
sible family learning activities was used to obtain a complete listing 
of learning activities carried out at home. 

The interview schedule was pretested in a pilot study with five 
families who met the same criteria as the sample families. Pilot 
interviews were tape recorded and responses were analyzed. The 
interview schedule was revised based upon analysis of pilot inter- 
views. Probe techniques also were reviewed and changed after the 
pilot interviews (See Appendix A and B) . 

Collection of Data for Family Survey . Data were collected from 
February to April, 1975. The collection of data was interrelated with 
interviewing process. The interviewing process consisted of three stages 
(1) interviewer training, (2) the initial contact and (3) the personal 
interview. All interviewers were trained prior to data collection. 
The interviewer training stage included how to use the demographic 
questionnaire, interview schedule, probe techniques and how to take 
field notes. Practice interviews were videotaped. Interviewing 
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techniques then were critiqued by an experienced researcher who 
analyzed interviewing style and suggested improvements. 

The second stage of data collection was an initial introductory 
contact to determine if the household met the criteria for the study, 
that is, (1) blue-collar socioecoromic employment of head of house- 
hold, and (2) family who had lived together during the last year* 
Basic demographic data were collected from an adult family member 
at that time (i»e, ages of family members and occupations of em- 
ployed persons). Interviewers explained purposes of the study and 
asked families who met the above. criteria if they would agree to a 
interview. The respondents were assured that information collected 
would be kept confidential. 

The third stage of the interviewing process was a personal inter- 
view. In initiating each interview, the interviewer introduced herself 
and asked if family members had any questions about the purpose of the 
study. The first few minutes of each interview were spent answering 
questions and establishing a friendly relationship so the family spokes- 
person would feel free to share information about learning activities 
within the home. 

All interviews were held in the homes of the families. The 
interview setting was comfortable and informal, but not always 
private and quiet. Family members selected the place within the 
home for the interview. 

At the onset of the interview, subjects had some difficulty 
vldentifying learning projects. Few people had given thought about 
learning occurring within the home. However, most interviewees 
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grasped the Idea quickly once they recalled things they learned at 
home In the last year. The probe techniques used In the Interview 
helped subjects recall learning activities. Field notes (I.e. location 
of Interview In home, number of Interruptions during Interview, des- 
cription of Interview setting) were completed Immediately after the 
Interview. 

The average Interview took 100 minutes, though the time range 
•for interviews was 40-360 minutes. The variation in number of 
learning activities reported by the subjects accounted for the wide 
range in interview time. Interviewees were cooperative, and no one 
refused to answer any questions. Several respondents said the inter- 
view was an interesting, enjoyable experience. 

Data Processing and Analysis for Family Survey: 

After each interview, the data were checked for complete responses. 
The raw data were coded and transferred to mark-sense sheets by the 
research team. Learning activities were coded to include: (1) family 
categories, (2) occupational categories, and/or (3) both. Judgments 
about coding learning activities into categories were verified by a 
second coder. The inter-rater coding reliability was 83 pdr cent. 
Coders were involved in total research endeavor, including Instru- 
mentation and interviewing. Discrepancies were identified and dis- 
cussed until consensus between coders was reached. All data coded on 
the mark-sense sheets were rechecked for coding accuracy. A third 
person spot-checked each interview schedule for accuracy. Mark-sense 
sheets were fed into an optical scanner and IBM cards were punched 
automatically. The use of the optical scanner provided greater 
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accuracy and speed of keypunching. Data were analyzed on the 
Control Data Corporation 6500 Scope Hustler computer using primarily 
the Oneway Analysis of the CISSR statistical package. 
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SAMPLE DESCRIPTION 



Description of Family Survey Samples: * . 

the 108 respondents who constituted the sample were male and 
female spokespersons for young, middle aged and older families. There 
were 36 families in each family group; each group had 12 male spokes- 
persons and 24 female spokespersons. 

There were more females. (170 adults and children) than males 
(145 adults and children) in the total sample. Female adults were 
predominant in comparison to males in the middle and older family 
groups, (Table No. 2) 

TABLE 2 

FAMILY COMPOSITION 



YOUNG MIDDLE OIJDER TOTAL 
N=36 N=36 N°36 N=108 



ADULTS/CHILDREN 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 




N 


% 


Male Adults 


33 


26.4 


30 


24.4 


28 


% 

41.8 


91 


29.0 


Female Adults 


33 


26.4 


34 


27.6 


32 


47.6 


99 


31.4 


Male Children 


26 


20.8 


24 


19.5 


4 


5.9 


54 


17.1 


Female Children 


33 


26.4 


35 


28.5 


3 


4.7 


71 


22.5 


TOTAL 


125 


100.0 


123 


100.0 


67 


100.0 


315 


100.0 



Age of Family Members . Family members ranged in age from under 
1 to over 75 years (Table 3). Each family grouping had children 
under 5 and up to 20 years of age. Children 5 years and under (34) 
were predominant in the young family category . while middle families 
had the most teenagers (35). The majority of adults in young families 
were between 25 and 34 years (35). The majority of adults in middle 
families were between 35 and 44 year (32). The largest number 
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of adults in older families were between 65 and 74 (23) years of 
age (Table 3). 

Over 24 per cent (26) of the families were single adult house- 
holds. There were 17 per cent (3 female and 3 male) single adult 
households in young family group; 22 per cent (6 female and 2 male) 
in middle age families and 33 per cent (8 female and 4 male) in 
older families. , . ^ 

• 

TABLE 3 

AGE OF FAMILY MEMBERS 



AGE * ' 


M 


YOUNG 
F m 


f 


M 


MIDDLE 
F m 


f 


M 


QLD 
. F m 


f 


0-5 


* 


15 


19 




4 


3 




1 




6-12 




11 


12 




11 


6 






1 


13 - 19 






2 




9 


26 




3 


2 


20 - 24 


5 


13 






2 










25 - 34 


28 


20 






5 










35 - 44 








16 


16 






1 




45 - 54 








14 


11 






4 




55 - 59 














8 


7 




60 - 64 














6 


6 




65 - 74 














12 


11 




75 + 














2 


3 





Schooling s More than twice as many adult females than adult males 
were high school graduates. By contrast, more than twice as many 
males as females were college graduates. Only one female in the 
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young and middle family group was a college graduate. However, 
three females in the older family category were college graduates 
compared to lio males. (Table 4) 
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TABLI A 

SCBOOLIMC 



SCaOOLXNG 


YOUNG 
(N-36) 
H F ■ f 


MIDDLE 
.(N-36) 
M F ■ f 


OLD 
(N-36) 


TOTAL 


GRAMD 


Lass than 7 
yaara 


10 10 


14 2 


H F m f 

1 


M F ■ £ 

1 14 13 


rOTAL 
17 


7-9 sradM 
eoMplatad 


2 1 


113 3 


8 6 2 


11 7 5 4 


27 


10 - 11 trades 

co«Dleted 


3 


♦ 3 3 7 


5 3 


9 11 3 7 


30 


llgh School 
iraduata 


5 19 


11 19 14 


7 11 1 


22 49 1 4 


76 


Vocational/ 
Tachnical achoul 
Sona college 


4 1 
16 6 


7 7 1 
^ I 1 


3 5 

4 2 


14 13 1 

25 9 1 


2t 

35 


Collrge «r«du«Ct 
Graduata/Pro- 
faaalonal achuul 


4 1 
1 


7 1 


3 
1 


11 5 
2 


16 
2 



Lagcnd} * 

' M-Kala Adult 
r-FcwaXa £.diilt 
■■Mia children 
f«f«Mla children 
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Experience in Home Economics Classes . The majority of the 
adult females in young, middle and older families had taken a 
home economics class; 80 per cent, 75 per cent, and 60 per cent 
respectively. About one-third (10) of the males in young families, 
and only nine in the older family group had taken home economics 
classes. Twenty-five of the 35 female children in middle age 
families had taken home economics Glasses. (Table 5) 



TABLE 5 

EXPERIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS CLASSES 





YOUNG 


MIDDLE 


OLD 


HOME EXONOMICS CLASS 
EXPERIENCE 


M 


F 


m 


f 


M 


F 


m 


f 


M 


F 


m 


' f 


Yes 


10 


29 


1 


2 


1 


27 


2 


25 




21 


1 




No 


16 


4 


16 


16 




6 


4 


19 


27 


10 


1 


1 


Don't know 












1 


1 




1 








No response 


3 




1 


1 




1 


1 













4-H Experience . More adult females (37) than adult males had a 
4-H experience. Male and female adults in the younger and middle 
age categories had 4-H experience than those in the older age 
categories. Thirty-four per cent of the children in middle families 
had also had 4-H experiences. (Table 6 ) 



TABLE 6 

EXPERIENCE IN 4-H 





YOUNG 


MIDDLE 


OLD 


4-H EXPERIENCE 


M 


F 


m 


f 


M 


F 


m 


f 


M 


F 


m 


f 


Yes 


10 


14 


2 




8 


18 


8 


12 


5 


5 




1 


No 


14 


13 


16 


17 


22 


13 


10 


19 


21 


26 


3 


1 


Don't know 


3 


1 














1 








No response 


1 


1 




1 


1 


1 
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Dwelling . The majority of the families (93) interviewed lived 
in single dwellings. Only 8 lived in apartment units and five in 
mobile homes. (Table 7) 

TABLE' 7 
DWELLING 





YOUNG (N=36) 


MIDDLE 


OLD 


DWELLING 


M 


F 


m 


f 


M 


F 


m 


f 


M 


F 


m 


f 


Single Family 


31 








32 








30 








Apartment 


4 
















4 








Mobile home 










3 








2 








Other 


1 








1 

















FORMAL LINKER SURVEY 



Selection of Sample of Foraal Linkers: 

Description of Formal Linker Sample . The home as a center for 
learning was conceptualized not as an isolated entity but as a 
learning center with linkages to formal learning systems. The 
persons carrying out the linking roles play a vital part in the 
dissemination and utilization of knowledge in the home. Identifi- 
cation and classification of those linkers within the formal system 
was crucial to sampling. 

Initially, a working definition of the fprmal linking role . 
was developed utilizing Havelock*s typology (1971). He defines 
formal linkers as persons who have responsibility in retrieving 
basic or applied knowledge, deriving practical implication from 
it and disseminating to people who need and can use it. This 
definition for formal linkers served as a basic guide for sample 
selection. 
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Among the institutional structures, i.e. university, government, 
commercial, Havelock identifies the University as the primary 
institutional form as a repository of knowledge resource. Between 
the resource and the user of knowledge are three types of linkers. 
These, are classified as conveyor, consultant and trainer. Con- 
veyors are those who receive, package and transmit knowledge 
directly to leaders and innovators within the user group. Consul- 
tants prepare users for acceptance of new ideas, help to diagnose 
needs and give help in adapting new ideas to local conditions. 
Trainers transmit new ideas, skills a,nd innovations through the 
education system. Utilizing these three types of linker classifi- 
cations, conveyor, consultant and trainer types were identified 
for this study. 

In addition to classification criteria geographic accessibility 
and professional preparation of the linker were necessary for in- 
clusion in the sample. The formal linkers sample was drawn from 
the- population of formal linkers in the geographic region most 
accessible to the families who were interviewed in the study* Geo- 
graphically this included the tri-county region of Ingham, Eaton and 
Clinton counties in Michigan. If a service was not provided in the 
tri-county area, the nearest unit providing that service was selected. 
Since the local telephone directory listed information for the entire 
tri-county area this was used as a basis for identifying many of the 
formal linkers ^ Because the study focused on leai.*nings related to 
family and worker roles, the formal linker sample was comprised of 
47 percent formal linkers with pi-'of essional preparation in a family 
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FIGDRE 2 - Professional Preparation of Formal Linkers 



Unkar 

FAMILY RELATED 
CONVEYOR PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 

Faaily Living Regional 
Exteoalon Specialists 

lasearchers 

(linkers actively Involved 
in research College of 
, Binun Ecology » MSU) 

Scholars 

graduate, faculty. College 
of Human Ecology » HSU 

Comaunity College Family 
Program Leaders 

Home Economics Teacher 
Educators 
Eastern Michigan 
University 
Central Michigan 
University 

Continuing Education 
Educators 

College of Human Ecology, 
MSU 

A-H Program Leaders 



CONSULTANTS 

Secondary, Post Secondary 
Consultants 
Michigan Do.pt. of 
Education Vocational, 
Teclinical Ed. Serv. 

Home Economics Consultants 
Local level 

Home Economics Coordinator 
Local level 



TRAXN KRS 

npJHI'i'yif JX 'Cflftf'"" Tg« c hars 
(In Mu8t>n & Tt t-Couiity 

(Mfl^nn, (^uniting Public 
Schools) 

County Home Extension 
Specialist 
(Tri-County Region) 
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NON-FAMILY RELATED 
PBOFESSIONAL PREPARATION 

Agriculture Regional Extension 
Supervisor Researchers 
Office of Research Consultation 
College of Education, MSU 

Community College Occupation 
Program Deans 

Vocational Teacher Educators 
College of Education 
Michigan State University 

Continuing Education Educate ra 
College of Education, MSU 

Community Education Educators 
Mbtt Institute, MSU 

4-H Program Leaders 

Social Service Agency Directors 
(primary agencies identified 
in Tri-County area) 

Scholars 

Dept^ of Sec, Ed. & Curr 
College of Ed., MSU 



Secondary ^ Pos t-Secondary 
Consult ants 

Mlchlga'tv Dept. of Education 
Vocations, Technical Ed. 
Service 

Vocational Consultants 

Social Se rvi ce Consultants 
' Local level 

Consumer Service Agency Consultants 

Librarian 



Ccnnnmnlty V. i It i c at Ion Teach ers ji 

(In Tti amnty area) 

Vocatliuml IV n c h eta 

OTttSon" INihJ Ir Tlofiools & 
Capitol Area C'lreer Center) 

Agriculture Extension Agent 
(Tri-County Region) 
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TADLE 8 

NUMBER AND CLASSIFICATION OF FAMILY ' 
AND NON-FAMILY RELATED FORMAL LINKERS, 
CONVEYORS, CONSULTANTS, TRAINERS. 



Classification 


Number 


of Linkers 




Family Related 


Non-Family Related 


Conveyors 






Extension Specialists & 






Supervisors 


2 


1 


Researchers 


2 


3 


Scholars 


2 


3 


Community College Program 






Leaders & Deans 


_ 


1 


Teacher Educators 


1 




Continuing Education Educators 


1 




Community Education Educators 






4-H Program Leaders 




1 


Social Service Agency Directors 






Consultants 






Secondary, Post Secondary 






Consultants 


1 


1 


Consultants (Local Level) 




1 * 


Coordinators (Local Level) 


2 




Social Service Consultants 






Consumer Service Agency 






Consultants 






Librarian 






Trainers 






. Community Education Teachers 






Directors 


2 


4 


Public School Teachers 




1 


Extension Agents (Local) 


1 




TOTAL 


14 


16 
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related field and 53 percent formal linkers with professional pre- 
paration in a non-family related field. Wherever possible, those 
linkers in the non-family related field that provided preparatior 
for the occupational role were chosen, (Figure 2) 

A random sampling technique was used. To allow for refusals, 
persons unavilable, and for screening out of individuals with pro- 
fessional training not in the appropriate field, a sample size of 44 
was drawn from a population of 344 formal linkers. The probability 
of selection of a linker within each classif icatioxx (family and non- 
family and conveyor, consultant and trainer) was proportional to their 
occurence in the total population. In the final sample 56 per cent 
(17/ linkers were conveyors, 16 per cent (5) linkers were consultants 
and 26 per cent (8) linkers were trainers. 

Using a table of random numbers, 22 linkers were drawn from the 
population with professional training in a family related field and 
22 linkers were draxm from the population with professional training 
in a non'-family related field. Initial selection of n on- family and 
family related linkers was based on the current role of the linker. 
This served to screen linkers out, of the respective classifications. 
The investigators assumed that the linker was presently serving in 
the role for which they had had professional preparation. Of the 
sample of 44, three linkers were screened out because of professional 
preparation and 13 were unavailable. None of the selected sample 
refused to participate in the interview. However, two individuals 
were out of town during the interview period and could not be a 
part of the sample. 
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Nxnnbers and classification of formal linkers are presented in 
Table 8, 

Development of Formal Linker Interview Schedule . The survey 
instrument for formal linker consisted of two sections: (1) An 
interview schedule and (2) a demographic questionnaire. The 
interview schedule included fixed alternative items and open-end 
questions. 

Probes were listed on the interview beside the question. 
Probes were utilized to facilitate recall about home learning 
services and programs provided. 

The formal linker survey was developed by the research team. 
The empirical base for the schedule was provided by review of research 
conducted by previous formal and non-formal educators as identified 
in the conceptual framework section. In addition, the instrument 
was critiqued by experienced formal and non-formal educators. 

The total interview schedule was not used with a pilot sample. 
However, the major questions were pilot-tested with 12 Livingston 
County Michigan Homemakers Club Members. The pilot was reviewed and 
used as a basis for restructuring the final form of the instrument. 

Collection of Data for Formal Linker Survey . Data were collected 
from Mid-Jme to Mid- July, 1975 by two members of the research team. 
Each of these interviewers participated in the interrview training 
sessions provided for the family survey interview team. 

Telephone contacts were used to make appointments with selected 
interviewees. All interviews were conducted but some were screened 
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out because they did not fit the appropriate category — with family 
related background or without family related background. Respondents 
were assured that Information collected would be kept confidential. 

Data Processing and Analysis for Formal Linker Survey . The 
Interview schedule was reviewed immediately following the Interview 
to insure that complete and accurate responses were recorded. The 
raw data were coded and transferred to mark-sense sheets by a three 
meinber sub-group of the research team. Judgements about accurate 
coding were verified by two coders. Discrepancies were identified 
and discijssed until consensus between coders was reached. Most 
questions related to recording of demographic data. All data on 
the mark-sense sheets were checked for accuracy. All interview 
schedules were totally reviewed to insure accuracy between schedules 
and marked-sense sheets. The use of the optical scanner provided 
greater accuracy and speed of keypunching. Data were analyze.d on 
the Control Data Corporation 6500 Scope Hustler computer using 
primarily the One--way Analysis of the CISSR statistical package. 
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FINDINGS 
FAMILY SURVEY 
Perceptions of What Family Members 
Should Learn at Home 

Male and female spokespersons for young, middle and older 
families were asked to describe the kinds of learning activities, 
"kinds of things" that ought to be learned at home. This question 
generated a total of 642 responses from the 108 family spokespersons. 
These open-ended responses were classified into 54 learning activities, 
which clustered into 15 learning activity categories (See Appendix D 
for complete listing of learning activities). 

Kinds of Learning Experiences: 

Total Families With Male Spokesperson . The question elicited 
29 per cent (186) responses from families with a male spokesperson. 
The greatest number of responses generated by male spokespersons in 
young and middle family groups: v^'^xe related to activities centering 
around learning values. In o,ldet families, the largest number of 
learning activities described were in the category, getting along 
in the family. (Table 9) 

Total Families With Female Spokesperson . Female spokesperson 
families reported 71 per cent (456) learning activities. Of these, 
the largest number of responses for middle and older families were 
activities concerned with' learning values. In the young family 
group, the greater number of responses were related to the care 
of children. (Tabla 9) 
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Young Family Category . More than 10 per cent of the learning 
activities of young families were in the 4 areas of care of children 
(22 per cent, 51 activities); learning values (21 per cent, 50 
activities); getting along with others inside the family (14 per 
cent , 33 activities) ; getting along with others outside the family 
(11 per cent, 26 activities). All of the 15 learning activity 
categories were mentioned by young families as thinga that should 
be learned at home. (Table 9) 

Young male spokespersons most frequently reported that learning 
^^alues (21 per cent, 15 activities); care of children (20 per cent, 
14 activities) and getting along with others inside the family 
(11 per cent, 8 activities) should be learned at home. Getting 
along with others outside the family followed very closely (10 per 
cent, 7 activities) in frequency of mention. Young female spokes- 
persons reported the same 4 learning clusters but in a slightly 
different order: care of children (23 per cent, 37 activities); 
learning values (22 per cent, 35 activities); getting along with 
others inside the family (15 per cent, 25 activities) and getting 
along with others outside the family (12 per cent, 19 activities). 

Middle Age Family Categoiry . The most frequently reported 
areas that should be learned at home as perceived by middle families 
were learning values (21 per cent, 44 activities); getting along 
with others inside the family (16 per cent, 34 activities) j care 
of children (13 per cent, 27 activities) and getting along witU 
others outside the family (11 per cent, 23 activities). The only 
unreported learning category by middle families was that of job- 
related activities. (Table 9) 
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Middle-aged male spokespersons most frequently reported that 
values should be learned at home (26 per cent, 15 activities). 
Following were: getting along with others inside the family; routine 
household skills ; care of children ; approximately 11 per cent for 
each (6 activities). Female spokespersons also most frequently 
reported that values should be learned at home (18 per cent, 29 
activities) followed by getting along with others inside the 
family (17 per cent, 28 activities); care of children (13 per cent, 
21 activities) and getting along with others outside the family 
(11 per cent, 18 activities). Learning values and getting along 
with others inside the family were reported in the same order by 
both male and female spokespersons . 

Older Family Category . Older families also most frequently 
indicated that values should be learned at home (20 per cent, 38 
activities) . Following were getting along with others outside the 
family (14 per cent, 27 activities) and care of children (14 per 
cent, 26 activities). 

Older male spokespersons most frequently reported that getting 

- ■ -- - ••<t<' 

along with others inside the family (17 per cent, 10 activities); 

care of children (12 per cent, 7 activities) and learning values 

(12 per cent, 7 activities) should be learned at home. Female 

spokespersons most frequently reported that values should be learned 

at home (23 per cent, 31 activities). Following were care of children 

(14 per cent, 19 activities) ; getting along with others inside the 

family (13 per cent, 17 activities) and feeding the family (10 per 

cent, 14 activities). Getting along with others inside the family 

and learning values were frequently reported by both male and female 

spokespersons in older families. (Table 9) 
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Yoiing, Middle and Older Families , Spokespersons for young 
families elicited 36 per cent (233) responses, for middle age 
families 34 per cent (215) responses, and for older families 30 
per cent (194) response. Learning activities related to learning 
values^ accounted for over 20 per cent of the responses in each 
family group. Families, regardless of stage in life cycle, held 
similar perceptions of what ought to be learned at home. 

Summary for Total Families . Spokespersons were more alike 
than different in their perceptions of what ought to be learned 
at home. Viewed from the perspective of both male and female 
spokespersons over 14 per cent of all families indicated that 
the home learnings should focus around activities related to 
learning values, getting along with persons inside the family 
and caring for children. The least number of responses for all 
families were those related to health. Table 9 summarizes those 
learnings which should take place In the home from the perspective 
of male and female family spokespersons for young, middle aged 
and older families. 

" ' ' ^ ■ " 

Extent and Description of Home Learning 

Activities Undertaken 

The extent of learning activity during the previous year was 
determined. by counting the number of learning activities that 
were reported by the male or female spokesperson for the family. 
The spokespersons, representing young, middle aged and older 
families, were asked to describe what all family members actually 
made an effort to learn over the past year. They also indicated 

er|c ^0 
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yaho participated in each learning activity and whether the learning 
was helpful in carrying out family activities or household tasks or 
in learning about occupational related activities and roies or both. 

Each learning activity reported was coded into one of 54 
specific learning categories representing 15 broad areas of home 
learning. (See Appendix D) . Data concerning learning activities 
undertaken by young, middle and older families is presented In 
Table 10. 

Extent of Home Learnings: 

Homo learning activities were reported to occur in all families. 
The total number of learning activities reported by male and female 
spokespersons for the 108 families was 1343, an average of 12.4 
learning activities per family. Young family spokespersons reported 
the largest percentage of activities, 38 per cent (512). Middle 
family spokespersons reported 34 per cent (454) activities and older 
family spokespersons reported 28 per cent (377) . (Table 10) 

Total Families With Male Spokespersons . Families with male 
spokespersons reported 32 per cent (432) of the home learning 
activities. Of these reported by male spokespersons for young 
families, the larger percentage 17 per cent (29) were related to 
learning values. In middle age. families, male spokespersons 
reported feeding the family as the- category involving the 
largest percentage of learning activities 14 per cent (19) . 

Total Families With Female Spokespersons . Families with female 
spokespersons reported a total of 68 per cent (911) learning 
activities. In young, middle and older families, learning activities 
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related to feeding the family occurred most frequently, accounting 
for over 13 percent of the learning activities in each group. 

Young, Middle and Older Families , Learning activities focusing 
upon feeding the family (68), learning values (67) and enjoyment and 
recreation (63) were the most frequently reported activities of 
young families. For families in the middle yeurs, the most fre- 
quently pursued activities were feeding the family (63), enjoyment 
and recreation (47), learning values (42), and care of children (41). 
Older families placed their emphasis on learning related to feeding 
the family (45), enjoyment and recreation (45) and learning values (43). 

Summary for Total Families . Families were involved most fre- 
quently in learning activities of feeding the family 13 percent (176), 
enjoyment and recreation 12 percent (155) and learning values 11 
percent (152). Less than three percent of the activities were related to 
health and to outreach into world affairs. Although all families men- 
tioned that families should learn about values in the home setting 
most frequently, learning activities actually pursued were more fre- 
quently related to feeding the family. 

family and Occupational Learnings : 

Learning Activities of Young Families . Table 11 presents the 
response of young families in terms of their perceptions about whether 
or not learrings they pursued were helpful for carrying out family 
activities and household tasks or for learning about occupations. 
Of the 512 learnings reported by young families, 83 percent (423) were 
perceived as helpful for family pursuits; 9 percent (47) as helpful 
for occupational pursuits, and 8 percent as helpful for both. 
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Learnings about feeding the family, enjoyment and recreation, 
and learning values were considered most helpful to family and 
household tasks. 

The most frequently mentioned helpful learnings In the occu- 
pational related area, were: learning values, preparation for the 
future, using money wisely and feeding the family. Helpful to both 
family and occupational activities were learning values and care of 
adults and children and using money wisely. 

Table 11 reports learnings by male and female family spokesperson. 
Those learnings helpful to family pursuits that accounted for more 
than 10 per cent of activities reported by the female spokesperson 
were feeding the family, and enjoyment and recreation. Males most 
frequently reported learning values, feeding the family, enjoyment 
and recreation, and care of children as helpful in family related 
activities. Male and female spokespersons identified the same seven 
of 15 learning activities as being most helpful for learning about 
family activities and household tasks. 

Learning A^^ Of the 454 home 

learnings reported by middle families, 79 per cent (358) were per- 
ceived as helpful for family activities, 13 per cent (57) as helpful 
for learning about occupations and 8 per cent (39) as helpful to 
both pursuits. (Table 12 ) . 

Feeding the family was the most frequently mentioned as 
helpful to family pursuits and learning values as helpful for 
occupational pursuits. Learning values and preparation for future 
learning activities were perceived as helpful to both pursuits. 
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Male and female spokespersons for middle families appear to 
be congruent in their perceptions of learning activities helpful 
to far^ily and occupational pursuits. 

Learning Activities of Older Families . Spokespersons for older 
families indicated learning activities were helpful to family 
activities and learning about occupations as presented in Table 13. 
A total of 377 learning activities were reported. Of these, 88 percent 
(330) were perceived as helpful for family activities; 7 percent 
(28) as helpful for learning about occupational activities » 
and 5 percent (9) as helpful to both pursuits. (Table 13) 

Enjoyment and recreation and feeding the family activities were 
perceived more frequently as helpful to family. Feuding the family 
was mentioned most often as helpful to occupational role, while 
activities related to learning about values were seen as helpful 
to both family and occupational pursuits. 

For family related learnings, male spokespersons reported care 
of adults mora frequently, while female spokespersons most frequently 
reported feeding the family and enjoyment and recreation. Care of 
children was reported most frequently by male spokespersons and 
learning values by female spokespersons as helpful to occupations. 
Both male and female spokespersons reported learning values most 
frequently as helpful to both family and occupational pursuits. 
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• Involvement of Family Members In 
Leamlag Activities 

Male and female adults and children were Involved In home 
centered learning pursuits. Respondents were asked to identify 
those family members who participated in the learning activities 
and the approximate amount of time spent in learning. 

Sex Differences in Learning Activities . Involvement differed 
by sex. About one-third more females, both adult and children, 
than males pursued learning activities related to routine 
household skills, feeding the family, enjoyment and rec- 
reation, and care of children and adults. Learning activities re- 
lated to learning values and using money wisely involved males and 
females more equitably. (Table 14). 

Time Spent in Learning Activities: 

Table 15 reports f'he quantities of time used by families for 
the various categories of learning experiences. Families reported 
longer time periods more frequently than shorter time spans for 
learning in the home. More diversified learning times were re- 
ported for adults than for children. 

Short Term Learnings . Those learnings requiring less than a 
half-day (or less than four hours) to complete most frequently re- 
ported by adults were projects related to maintaining and decorating 
the home (20 per cent, 29 activities); enjoyment and recreation and 
feeding the family (15 per cent, 21 activities) each. Those 
activities frequently reported for children were maintaining and 
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decorating the home (20 per cent, 11 activities); enjoyment and 
recreation (16 per cent, 9 activities); feeding the family and 
care of other children (13 per cent, 7 activities) each. 

Daily Learnings > Learning projects that most frequently re- 
quired daily time inputs by adults were getting along with others 
inside the family, using money wisely (14 per cent, 51 activities) 
each, and care of children (13 per cent, 46 activities). Oiildren's 
frequently reported daily learnings were care of children (23 per 
cent, 39 activities), routine household skills (14 per cent, 23 
activities) and learning values (11 per cent, 18 activities). 

Intermediate Term Learnings , Those activities frequently re- 
ported by adults as requiring one to five days to learn were main- 
taining and decorating the home (31 per cent, '55 activities). 
Children's learning activities reported frequently in this time 
period were enjoyment and recreation and maintaining and decorating 
the home (22 per cent, 13 activities) each and feeding the family 
(15 per cent, 9 activities). 

Long Term Learnings . Those learning activities requiring 5 
days or more most frequently reported by adults were feeding the 
family (21 per cent, 53 activities), enjoyment and recreation (18 
per cent, 47 activities) and maintaining and decorating the home 
(15 per cent, 38 activities). The most frequently reported learning 
activities for children for this time period were enjoyment and 
recreation (20 per cent, 23 activities) , feeding the family (19 
per cent, 22 activities) and care of children (15 per cent, 17 
activities) . 
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Learning Requiring Longest Time , Respondents were asked to 
report the two learning activities that required the most time to 
learn. Responses are reported in Table 16. Young families most 
frequently reported that using money wisely required the longest 
time. Next in order of time used were learnings related to learning 
values, feeding the family and getting 5wlong inside the family 
and care of children. Middle age families indicated that learnings 
related to feeding the family were most time consuming. These ware 
followed by learning values activities and enjoyment and recreation. 
Older families spent more time in learnings related to getting along 
with others inside the family and in enjojnnent and recreation. 

Reasons for Learnings Requiring the Longest Time . Interviewees 
were asked to indicate why the two learning experiences took the 
most time. Table 17 reports the reasons given. The most time con- 
suming learning activities were considered "more important." This 
* reason was given most frequently by all families (182 responses). 
That the learning was "more important" or "more interesting" was 
consistently and frequently reported by families in middle and 
older stages of the life cycle. 

Adults more frequently than children also indicated that "en- 
joying activity more," "trial and error" efforts and "gathering 
materials" were reasons for the time consuming aspects of a learning. 
Children* s learnings were reported to take more time because they 
were considered "more important," "took practice," were "more 
interesting" or were "more complicated." 
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Facilitating Learning 
in the Home 

Sometimes families have to make changes in what they usually 
do in order to carry out learning projects. Families were asked 
what kinds of changes their family made in the past year related 
to learnings that were helpful for family activities and household 
tasks and occupations. 

Changes Made to Facilitate Learning: 

Families made a total of 665 changes to facilitate learning. 
Young families made 282 changes, while middle age and older families 
made 233 and 150 changes respectively. Changes were made relative 
to people, money, time and space. People and money changes were 
made more often than changes in time or space by families in all 
stages of the life cycle. (Table 18) 

Changes that involved people, such as helping and/or teaching 
a family member and providing moral support accounted for 41 per 
cent (125) of the changes in young families, 34 per cent (108) in 
middle age families and 21 per cent (64) in older families. 

Changes in how money was used included changed expenditures 
for materials, transportation and services. Young families made 
38 per cent (98) of their changes relative to money. Money changes 
accounted for 31 per cent (75) of the changes in middle age families 

and 21 per cent (62) of the changes in older families. 

*i 

Ckjntacts llade to Facilitate Learning: 

Families made outside the home contacts to get help with home 
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learning projects. Family spokespersons were asked to indicate 
contacts outside the home that had been made to facilitate learning 
within the home. (Table 19) 

Male Spokesperson . Male spokespersons indicated that librarians 
were the persons identified most frequently by 33 percent (612) of 
the male adults as a source of help. They also reported that 31 
percent (4) of the male children used other children most fre- 
quently as sources of help. (Table 19) 

Female Spokesperson . Female spokespersons identified friends 
as the primary contact for both male adults (20 percent, 11) and 
female adults (45 percent, 33). They indicated that female adults 
(24 percent, 17) contacted parents more frequently for help than 
did male adults (13 percent, 7). 

Reason for Choice of Contacts . The participants were asked 
why they chose to use the contacts identified. Table 20 summarizes 
the reasons for choice made as identified by male and female spokes- 
persons for young, middle aged and older families. 

Male Spokespersons . The major reason for all families to make 
a contact was identified by male spokespersons as being knowledge 
about the learning (42 percent, 15). A trusted expert and con- 
venient and close to home were identified as reasons for selecting 
contact by 31 percent (11) or more of these families. For 25 
percent (9) of the families contact was made because it was free 
or provided by friends. The explanation that a person had infor- 
mation although not considered an expert was reported by only 14 
percent (5) of the families. 
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Female Spokesperson , In 67 percent (48) of the families the 
explanation for making the contact was that the person was considered 
a triisted expert. The next two reasons most freqtxently reported for 
family utilization of a contact were knowing about- the contact 47 
percent (39) and friends 39 percent (28). Other explanations 
were ranked in the following order, close to home 28 percent (20); 
convenient 26 percent (19) and free 22 percent (16). Persons 
vho had information but were not considered experts were contacted 
by the least ntjonber of families 8 percent (6) . 

Young Families . Male spokespersons for 58 percent (7) of 
the young families reported convenience as the major reason for 
making a contact. Being friends was identified by onfe-half (6) of 
the families as the explanation for use of contact. Knowledge about, 
closeness to home, and being free were reported as reasons by 42 
percent (5) of these families. The female spokespersons gave 
trxisted expert as an explanation for use of contact in three^fourths 
(18) of the young families. Knowledge about the learning activity 
was the reported reason given by 50 percent (12) of the families. 
Being close to hoijie and being friends were explanations offered by 
one-third of the families. 

Middle Famll-fPH , Both male and female spokespersons identified 
trxisted experts most frequently, 25 percent (3) and 71 percent (17) 
respectively, as the reason why the contact was used by middle age 
family members. About one-third (4) of the families of male spokes- 
persons gave knowing about the source, as a reason. Closeness to 
home was reported by 58 percent (7) of the female spokespersons famili 
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Older Families , As with yotjng and middle age families, older 
families reported the trusted expert as the major contact used. In 
50 percent (6) of the families with a male spokesperson knowing about 
the source was given as reason for the contact. About 42 percent 
(10) of the families with a female spokesperson selected a contact 
because person was a friend or had knowledge about the learning. 

Summary for Total Families . A trusted expert was identified by 
over half of the families as the reason for making the contact. 
Knowledge about, convenient, close to home and being free were 
considered important reasons for selecting the contact by 25 or more 
families. 

Identification of Contact Source . Families were asked what 
source of information was used to identify the contacts used. These 
sources of Information are presented in Table 21. 

Male Spokesperson > Male spokesperson representing families 
in the three age categories (young, middle, old) reported that 
the source of information for contact was past experience for over 
half (20) of the families. Forty-seven percent (17) of the families 
said they always had known about it so they used the source. Re- 
ferrals by a friend was reported in 17 percent (6) of the families. 
Professionals were identified as sources by 14 percent (5) of the 
families. Less than 3 percent (1) identified television, news- 
paper, magazines, special flyers, and yellow pages as sources of 
information for contacts. Radio was not reported as an information 
source by any of the families. 
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Female Spokesperson . Past experience or used before was re- 
ported by sixty percent (43) of the families. Always knew about 
the source was reported by 53 percent (38) of the families. About 
one^-fifth (14) indicated the source of information for a contact 
was a friend. Professional referrals were identified by 14 percent 
(10) families. Three percent or less of the families viewed 
television, yellow pages, radio and special flyers as sources for 
contacts . 

Young, Middle and Older Family . Families in all stages of 
the life cycle relied on past experience as the major source of 
information for helping to make contact for learning. Male spokes- 
persons in the middle age families did not report any use of re- 
ferrals by friends, however, at least 17 percent of all other families 
did use this information source. 

Summary for Total Families . Both male and female spokespersons 
reported past experience and always knew about it as the major 
information sources used by families for making contacts. The 
second most reported sources were friends and professionals. Male 
and female spokespersons reported that media (both soft-ware and 
hard-ware) were limited sources of information for contacts when 
compared to other sources. 

Media Resources Used: 

Mass media resources were extensively used for home learning 
by family members. Families used 1997 media resources during the 
past year, an average of 18 resources per family (Table 22). Young 
families used television resources most frequently, middle families 
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more frequently utilized books, and older families used magazines. 

Children in young families used television more often than did 

children in middle families. 

Time Spent in Gaining Information from Media Sources . Thirty 

percent (35) of the families spent six to 15 hours per week watching 

television programs related to home centered learning. About 20 per- 
cent of the families (22) listened to radio programs related to home 
learning from six to 15 hours per week. Older families spent more 
time watching television and listening to the radio for learning 
than did either young or middle families (Table 23). 

Newspapers and magazines also were a source of information for 
family learning. Thirty-six percent (39) of all families spent 
less than an hour reading the newspaper for family learning. 

The telephone was used daily in 11 percent (4) of the youag 
families (Table 23). Over 18 percent (20) of the families read 
from one to four magazine articles weekly. Over 31 percent (33) 
of the families read from one to five Looks monthly with older 
families reading less books than middle or younger families. Twelve 
percent (13) of the families used 4 or more pamphlets for learning a 
a month (Table 24) . 
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TIME UTIUZATION OF BOOKS, FLtEKS, AND MAGAZLSES IT TOtmC, KIDDLE AND OLDCl FAMIUZS 
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Time and Place of Home 
Centered Learnings 

Time Learnings Occurred: 

Family spokespersons were asked to identify those times of the 
year, day, and week when most of the learning occurred for the 
adults and children in the family • 

Time of Learning , Learning activities were dispersed through- 
out the year for both adults and children in all families. Most 
learning occurred during June, July and August for all families. 
(Table 25) . Weekends were a more preferred time for learning 
activities than weekdays for all families. 

With the exception of older adult females most learning oc- 
curred during evening hours. Night hours were the least preferred 
times for learning. 

Location cf Learning: 

Families were asked to identify where in the home they pre- 
ferred to learn. Data indicating preferred locations for male and 
female adults and children is presented in Table 26. 

Male Spokesperson Families . Families with male spokespersons 
indicated that the preferred location for adult males within the 
home for learning was the living room 64 percent (23) . For adult females 
the living room was also the preferred location for leatning 63 percent 
(17) . For male children the first preference was the living room 69 
percent (9) , while female children preferred the bedroom, 50 percent (12) 
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NUMBER OP PAHILT MEHBERS INVOLVED IN LEARNING ACTIVITIES AT SPECJHED ILMES 
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Female Spokesperson Families , Males were reported as preferring 
the living room 62 percent (34), by female spokespersons. Females 
preferred the living room 68 percent (49) . The first preference 
of male children was reported as the living room 37 percent (15) . 
Feroile children indicated the bedroom 47 percent (22) as a first 
preference. 

Yomg Family Category . For 52 percent (65) of the fr^ly 
members the preferred location to learn was reported as the living 
room. The kitchen ranked second as the choice of 23 percent (29) 
of the families and the bedroom third for 22 percent (28) family 
members (Table 27). 

Middle Family Category . The living room was reported most 
frequently 51 percent (63) as the preferred location for learning. 
The kitchen ranked second with 40 percent (49) of the family members 
preferring this location, while bedrooms were preferred by 34 percent 
(42). The study was identified as preferred by 5 percent (6). 

Older Family Category . Older family members were similar to 
younger and middle family members preferring the living room 66 percent 
(44) as a location for learning. Kitchens were preferred by more 
than one-fourth of the family members (18). 

Summary^ . Over half of all families, young, middle aged and older, 
preferred the living room for learning. The kitchen and bedroom were 
ranked in second and third order respectively as preferred locations 
for learning for all families. 
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Places Where Learning Resources Were Used: 

Families identified where within the home they used sources 
of information for learning Xi«e*> television, radio, newspapers, 
books and magazines). This data is presented in Table 28. 

Young Families * Rooms preferred for utilizing learning re- 
sources were ranked by young families as follows: living room, 
bedroom, kitchen, family room, dining room, study and very rarely 
the bathroom and garage. 

Resources utilized for learning in all rooms except the 
garage included magazines and books. Televisions were reported as 
useful in the following locations: living room, bedroom, family 
room, and kitchen. However, radios and telephones were considered 
as useful in all rooms. Chairs and tables were reported as useful 
learning resources in all rooms except the bathroom and garage. 

Middle Families . Rooms preferred for utilizing learning re- 
sources were ranked as follows for family member use: living room, 
bedroom, kitchen, dining room, family room, study and bath. 

Books, magazines and radios were reported as utilized in all 
rooms. Telephones and televisions were considered usable resources 
In all rooms except the bathroom and garage. Tables were viewed 
as resources for learning activities in .all rooms except bathroom 
and garage. Chairs were reported as utilized in all rooms except 
the garage. 

Older Families . The living room was identified most frequently 
by both male and female spokespersons as the preferred location for 
utilizing learning resources. The kitchen ranked next and dining 
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rooms placed third. The bathroom was rarely identified as a location 
preferred for learning. 

Magazines and bocks were utilized in all locations except the 
garage* Televisions were viewed as learning resources to be util- 
ized in all rooms except the study, bathroom and garage. Radios 
were reported as utilized in all rooms except the garage. Telephones 
were viewed as learning resources to be used in all rooms except the 
study and the bathroom. Record players use was reported for all 
rooms except, the bedroom. Tables and chairs were used as resources 
in all rooms except the bathroom and garage. 

Summary . The living room was the preferred location for 
utilizing learning resources by family members in each of the age 
, categories. Kitchens and bedrooms were the next preferred choices. 
The bathroom and garage were rarely reported as learning locations. 

Magazines and book utilization was dispersed throughout the 
eight identified rooms in homes* Radios, telephones, tables and 
chairs were used in five or more rooms by family members in the 
three age categories. However, television usage was less dispersed 
in number of rooms and particularly by the young family group. 
Young families identified television use in only four locations. 
In general, location preference and resources utilized is similar 
for families in each of the age categories. Perceptions of males 
and females are similar in terms of reporting utilization o£ resources 
and location. 
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Preferred Location for Future Learning Resources Use: 

Family spokespersons were asked to indicate the location in 
the home of learning resources that potentially would be used in 
future* These are presented in Table 29» 

Young Families * Locations for learning were identified in 
the following preference order: living room, bedroom, kitchen, 
family room, study, dining room, garage and bathroom. 

Utilization of magazines and books was preferred in all rooms 
except the garage* Telephones and radios were viewed as potential 
learning resources in all rooms. Television, record player, and 
cassette recorders use was limited to living room, bedroom, dining 
room, kitchen and the study. Only one family indicated a desire 
for a computer link-up. Use of tables and chairs was viewed as 
useful for all rooms except bathroom and garage. 

Middle Families . The order of preference for learning re- 
source utilization in rooms was as follows: living room, bedroom, 
kitchen, family room, dining room, garage and study. 

Magazines and books were reported as useful learning resources 
to be utilized in all rooms except the garage. Radio use was noted 
for all rooms. Televisions, telephones, tables and chairs were 
viewed as useful resources for learning in all rooms but the bath 
and garage. 

Older Families . The room preferences for learning resources 
utilization was ranked as follows: living room, kitchen, bedroom, 
dining room, family room, study, garage and bath. 
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Magazines and books were viewed as useful resources in all 
locations but the garage. Telephones were identified as useful 
in all rooms except the study and bath. Radios were reported 
useful in all rooms except the garage. Television use was limited 
to living room, kitchen, bedrooms, dining rooms and family rooms. 
Table and chair use was similar except chair use was reported 
once in garage- 

Siammary . Actual and preferred utilization of locations in 
home and learning' resources were very similar in patterns. Age 
group pattern^ for families were similar as well as the male and 
'female spokeperson reporting patterns. Thus, blue collar families 
appear to have future expectations which closely align with the 
present mode. 

Radios and telephones were the learning resources most frequently 
used in the kitchen, books and radios in the bedrcom, and magazines 
and televisions in the living room. Books were used in all rooms 
except the garage (Table 30). 
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Perceptions of Family Members About What Children Need 
to Learn at Home to be Family Members and Workers 

Families were asked to describe what they thought children 
needed to learn and what they would assist children in learning 
at home about being a family member and worker. Responses are 
summarized in Table 31. 

Learnings Children Need for Family and Occupational Development: 

Young Ff^m^lies , Both male and female spokespersons reported a 
larger number of learnings needed in family task development 
(77 percent 10 activities) than in the occupational development of 
children (61 percent, 8 activities). About 54 percent (7) were 
viewed as essential to both pursuits by malespbkespersons while 
39 percent (5) were regarded as essential by female, spokespersons . 

Getting along in the family, routine household skills and care 
of children were predominately viewed as needed for family pursuits 
by both spokespersons. However, female spokespersons gave learning 
values a high priority for family endeavors. 

Learning values was identified by both spokespersons as the 
most essential of the learning categories for occupational pursuits 
of children, also female spokespersons placed equal priority on 
job related activities. (Table 31) 

Middle Fam-flies . Over 84 percent (11) of the learning cate- 
gories were reported by male and female spokespersons as related 
to helping a child learn about family pursuits. At least 60 percent 
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(8) were reported by male spokespersons as related to occupational 
pursiiits for children; female spokespersons identified 77 percent 
(10) . Less than half of the learning categories were helpful to 
both family and occupational pursuits of children as viewed by 
male spokespersons. The following learning categories were 
viewed by female and male spokespersons as primarily related to 
family related pursuits of children: getting along inside the 
family; getting along outside the family; care of children; routine 
household skills; feeding the family and learning values. 

Learning values was identified as the category most related 
to occupational pursuits of children by both male and female 
spokespersons . 

Older Families . Over 77 percent (10) of the 12 learning 
categories used were identified as related to children's fajnily 
task development by male spokespersons; female spokespersons 
reported 85 percent (11). Sixty-nine percent or more (8 and 9 
respectively) were viewed as related to occupational task 
development of children. Thirty-three percent or less (4 and 5 
respectively) were identified as related to both family and 
occupational tasks. 

The learning categories primarily related to family task 
development of children as indicated by the female spokesperson 
were: getting along inside the family; care of children; routine 
household skills; getting along outside the family; and learning 
values. The male spokesperson's priority listing was: getting 
along inside family; learning values, routine household skills; 
preparing for future and using money wisely. 
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The learning categories identified as primarily related to 
occupational task development again differed by spokesperson. 
Female spokesperson identified the following list of learning 
category priorities: getting along inside and outside the family; 
routine household skills, job related activities, learning values, 
and care of children. 

Sources of Information for Children's Family and Task Development: 

The most frequently mentioned learning activity categories 
for learning about family, occupational, and both roles were: 
learning values; getting along inside the home; care of children; 
routine household tasks; getting along outside the home (Table 31). 

Sources of Information . For each of the above learning 
categories, the source of information utilized for helping children 
to learn about family and worker roles was consistently 
identified as personal experience (Table 32). Personal experience 
was identified in at least 41 percent of the responses (Figure 2). 

Personal experience, software systems (newspapers, magazines), 
within the home and outside the home experiences were identified 
by more than 10 percent of the families as sources of information 
for learning about getting along inside and outside the family, 
routine household tasks, care of children and learning values 
(Figure 3), 

Future Changes which Families Are Willing to Make to Facilitate 
Learning : 

Families were asked to identify those changes they would be 
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FIGURE 3 

CLASSIFICATION OF LEARNING SOURCES IDENTIFIED 
BY MORE THAN TEN PER CENT OF FAMILIES 



Learning Category No, of Responses 

Getting Along Inside 

N=146 % 

Personal experience 71 48.63 

Software systems 17 11.64 

Within the home 16 10.96 

Getting Along Outside 

N=96 % 

Personal experience 44 45.83 

Within the home 13 13.54 

Software systems 11 11.46 

Routine Household Tasks 

N==99 % 

Personal experience 49 49.49 

Software systems 17 17.17 



Care of Children 



N=118 % 



Personal experience 48 40.68 

Software 18 15.25 

Outside the home 12 10.17 

Learning Value 

N=187 % 

Personal experience 86 45.99 

Software 23 12.30 

Within the honre , 23 12.30 

Outside the home 18 9.63 
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willing to make in the future to facilitate learning. These changes 
are summarized in Table 33. 

Male Spokesperson Families . Fifty-three percent (19) of 
these families were willing to make a change in books and maga- 
zines to facilitate learning. Changes in courses, helping another 
family member learn and providing moral support were identified 
by 50 per cent (18) of the families. Forty-seven per cent (17) 
of the families would rearrange schedules, change transportation, 
and work patterns. 

Female Spokesperson . Sixty-three percent (45) of the 
families with female spokespersons were willing to change relative 
to teaching another family member. Sixty-one percent (44) of 
the families would help another family member learn and provide 
moral support, while 53 per cent (38) would change work patterns. 

Young Families . All young families were willing to maik,e 
future changes in future time, money, space and people use in 
-order to facilitate learning* One-half (6) of the families 
with male spokesperson were willing to expend money on books and 
magazines. Sixty-three per cent (15) of the families of 
female spokespersons would make people oriented changes , that 
is , help another family member learn or teach another family 
member. More families with male spokesperson (42 percent, 5.) 
were willing to rearrange their own schedule for learning thaii 
female spokesperson families (38 per cent, 9).. On the other 
hand, female spokesperson families (42 per cent, 10) were more 
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fUtUn ounces FAMILIES HXUING TO HAK£ TO fACILXTATE LEAINXNG 
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willing to rearrange schedules for other people's learning than 
were families of male spokesperson (17 per cent, 2), Male spokes- 
persons families were willing to make more money changes than 
were female spokesperson families. Female spokesperson families 
were more willing to make people changes than were male family 
spokespersons. 

Middle Families . Over 71 percent (17) of the female spokes- 
person families were willing to make time changes by rearranging 
schedules for their own learning and that of others. The same 
number would make people changes by helping others learn, change 
work patterns and provide moral support. Qianges in money use to 
provide child care were reported by eight per cent (3) of middle 
age families. 

Older Families . Helping another family member learn (75 per 
cent, 9) and providing moral support (75 percent, 9) were the 
changes most frequently reported by male spokespersons. Female 
spokespersons also most frequently cited helping another family 
member learn (50 per cent, 12) and providing moral support (54 per 
cent, 13). 

Summary . Families most frequently mentioned that they would 
be willing to make people change in the future to facilitate 
learning. Only 8 percent (9) of the families were willing to make 
changes in child care to facilitate learning. 
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FINDINGS 



FORMAL LINKER SURVEY 

' Formal Linkers Perceptions of What Family 
Members Should Learn At Home 

Formal linkers, persons who have responsibility in retrieving 

basic and applied knowledge, deriving practical implications from 

it and disseminating to people who need and can use it. These 

formal linkers were classified into two categories: 

Family-Related: Professionals whose educational background 
included family-related courses. 

Non-family Related: Professionals whose educational back- 
ground did not include family-related 
courses. 

Of the total group of formal linkeris, 14 were in the former category 
whereas there were 16 in the latter category. 

Formal linkers were asked to identify the kinds of learning 
activities that "ought" or should occur in the home. This question 
generated a total of 307 responses from the 30 formal linkers. 
These open-ended responses were classified into learning activity 
categories « 

What Family Members Should Learn at Home . As a group, the 
formal linkers indicated that care of children (23 per cent, 72), 
learning values (20 per cent, 61), getting along inside family (15 
per cent, 45), getting along outside family (12 per cent, 36), and 
care of adults (10 per cent, 31) as being learning activities which should 
occur in the home. 
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TABLE 34 

LEARNING ACTIVITIES WHICH SHOULD OCCUR IN THE HOME AS IDENTIFIED BY EX)RMAL LINKERS 
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Learning activities which should occur in the home which were given 
low priority were: preparing for the future (1 per cent, 3) and job- 
related activities (less than one-half per cent, 1). 

The non-family related formal linkers selected the following as 
the top five learning activities which should occur in the home: 
care of children (26 per cent, 36), learning values (21 per cent, 29), 
getting along inside family (14 per cent, 20), getting along outside 
family (12 per cent, 17), and care of adults (10 per cent, 14). 

Preparing for the future, job-related activities, and other 
activities were learning activities that were not perceived as being 
ones which should occur in the home. Less than one per cent (1) of 
the non-family related professionals chose these activities. 

The five top learning activities that should occur in the home 
were identified by the family related linkers group as: care of 
children (21 per cent, 36), learning values (19 per cent, 32), getting 
along inside family (15 per cent, 25), getting along outside family 
(11 per cent, 19), and care of adults (10 per cent, 17). 

A learning which was* not perceived as being one which should 
occur in the home was job-related activity. Two other learning 
activities which this group of professionals rated low were main- 
taining/decorating home (1 per cent, 2) and preparing for the future 
(1 per cent, 2), (Table 34). 
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fXKCmiOHS OP roiHAL LIMUIS Of WHSIE AND HOW PEOPLE PREFER TO LEAKN ABOUT OCCUPATIONS 
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Where and How People 
Prefer to Learn 

Preferences for Learning About Occupations . Formal linkers In- 
dicated where and how people prefer to learn about occupations. For 
the total sample (N=30), the most frequently reported locations were 
as follows: classroom (30 per cent, 9), home (17 per cent, 5), both 
classroom and home settings (7 per cent, 2). 

The family related formal linkers (N=14) most frequently re- 
ported the classroom (43 per cent, 6) as the preferred location for 
learning. Fourteen per cent (2) chose the home as the preferred 
location. Both home and classroom were Identified by 7 per cent (1). 
The non-family related formal linkers (N=16) most frequently reported 
locations were classroom and hoir'* (19 per cent each, 3 each). Both 
locations were reported by 6 per cent (1) • 

Formal linkers reported that most people (33 per cent, 10) pre- 
ferred to learn about occupations Individually. The group mode for 
learnings about occupations were preferred by 23 per cent (7). Both 
individual and group modes were indicated by 20 per cent (6). The 
family related formal linkers (N=14) most frequently reported that 
people prefer to learn about occupations individually (50 per cent, 7); 
learning in a group setting (21 per cent, 3) ranked next. Both 
learning modes were preferred by 7 per cent (1) . The non-family 
related formal linkers (N=16) most frequently reported mode of learning 
was both group and individual (31 per cent, 5) followed by group 
mode (25 per cent, 4) and individually for 19 per cent (3). (Table 35). 
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Preference for learning about f& 'ly activities and household 
tasks. Formal linkers were asked where people prefer to learn about 
family related activities and household tasks. For the total sample 
(N»30) , the most frequently reported preferred location for learning 
about family activities was In the home (70 per cent, 21). Only ten 
per cent (3) Indicated a preference for the classroom. Seven per cent 
(2) Indicated a preference for both at home and In a classroom. By 
the family related formal linkers (N=14) , the most frequently reported 
location for learning about family activities and household tasks was 
the home (71 per cent, 10). The classroom was Identified by 14 per 
cent, (2) as the preferred location for learning these tasks. Again 
for non-family related formal linkers the most frequently reported 
location was in the home (69 per cent, 11). Both home and classroom 
was selected by 12.5 per cent (2 each) and the classroom by 6.65 
per cent, (1). 

Fifty per cent of the formal linkers (15) reported that people 
preferred to learn family activities in a group. Twenty-seven per 
cent (8) indicated learning individually as a preferred mode. Seven 
per cent (2) indicated both family and individually as preferred modes 
of learning. The family related formal linkers (N=14) most frequently 
reported learning in a group (43 per cent, 6) as their perception of 
the preferred mode of learning. This was followed by learning in- 
dividually (29 per cent, 4) and both group ar-i individually by 7 per 
cent>(l). For non-family related formal linkers, learning in a 
group was selected as the preferred mode of learning by 56 per cent, (9) 
Following were learning individually (25 per cent, .4) and both 
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individual and group learning (6 per cent, 1). (Table 36). 

Home Learnings Which Provide Helpful Preparation 
for Family and Worker Roles 

Formal linkers were asked what learnings could take place in the 
home which would help family members in preparing for family member 
and worker roles. The responses are summarized in Table 37, 

Family Role Preparation . The most frequently' reported learnings 
to help in preparation for the family member role were: care of 
children (67 per cent, 20), using money wisely (63 per cent, 19), 
feeding the family (60 per cent, 18), routine household skills 
(47 per cent, 14), maintaining and decorating the home (47 per cent, 
14), getting along with people inside the family (40 per cent, 12), 
and preparing for the future (40 per cent, 12). The following were 
not mentioned as being helpful for learning family member roles: 
job-related activities, job openings, nor applying for unemployment 
compensation. 

Worker Role Preparation . Job-related activities was the only 
frequently reported (50 per cent, 15) home learning activity as 
providing preparation for the worker role. Formal linkers did not 
mention the following learning activities as being helpful for 
learning about the worker role: getting along with people inside 
the family, getting along with people outside the family, routine 
household skills, preparing for the future, maintaining and decorating 
the home, using money wisely, enjoyment and recreation, care of 
children, nor care of adults. 
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mCIPTZONS OF FOKMAL LIKUBS OF UHEBE AHD HOW PEOPU TO LEAXN ABOUT fMlLX ACTIVITIES 
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VOHK LEAWXIIGS VHICH f MOVISe HILPnJL PIETAXATION FOR TAHILY AND UOIKEt ROLES AS REPORTED IT FORMAL LINKERS 
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Preparation for Both Roles , Several learning activities were 
reported as being helpful for learning both family-member and worker 
roles. Most frequently mentioned by formal linkers were getting 
'along with people inside the family and getting along with people 
outside the family (53 per cent, 16 each). Following were job- 
related activities (37 per cent, 11), learning values (30 per cent, 
9), preparing for the future (27 per cent, 8) and routine household 
skills (23 per cent, 7). Infrequently mentioned learning activities 
helpful for learning both roles were: feeding the family, job opening 
and applying for unemployment compensation (3 per cent» 1 each) . 
Care of adults was not mentioned. 

Family and Non-Family Related Linker Perceptions . Generally 
speaking, the patterns of responses by the family related and non- 
family "^elated formal linkers were quite similar. Both linker groups, 
reported care of children most frequently as the activity for learning 
family roles. Both also frequently mentioned job-related activities 
as preparation for worker roles. Most frequently perceived by both 
groups as helpful for learning for both family and worker roles were 
getting along with people inside the family and getting along with 
people outside the family. 

Home Based Family and Occupational Related Activities 
Provided by Formal Linker Units 

Table 38 reports the family and occupational related activities 
that the formal linkers' units provided for home-based learning. 
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Family Related Activities . The formal linkers (N«30) frequently 
reported that they provided the following activities for learning 
related to family pursuits: feeding the family (50 per cent, 15), 
getting along with others inside the family and using money wisely, 
(47 per cent, 14 each), preparing for the future, maintaining and 
decorating the home and care of children (43 per cent, 13 each), 
routine household skills and enjoyment and recreation (33 per cent, 
10 each), and care of adult family members (30 per cent, 9). 

FamjLly related formal linkers (N=14) reported that their units 
provided the following activities in the family learnings category: 
feeding the family (71 per cent, 10), using money wisely (64 per cent, 
9), preparing for the future (57 per centj> 8), getting along inside 
the family, routine household skills and care of children (50 per cent,^ 
7 each) maintaining and decorating the home (43 per cent, 6) and 
enjoyment and recreation (36 per cent, 5). Non-family related formal 
linkers (N=16) reported getting along with people inside the family 
and maintaining and decorating the home (44 per cent, 7 each), care 
of children (38 per cent, 6), preparing for the future, feeding the 
family, using money wisely, enjoyment and recreation, and care of 
adults (31 per cent, 5 each). 

Occupationally Related Activities . Formal linkers (N=30) fre- 
quently reported that they provided the following occupationally 
related activities: job-related activities (60 per cent, 18), job 
openings (30 per cent, 9) and applying for unemployment compensation 
(17 per cent, 5). Additionally, they frequently reported providing 
activities for care of children, getting along inside the family and 
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getting along outside the family; (10 per cent, 3 each) and perceived 
these as helpful for learning both family and occupational roles. 
Family related formal linkers (N=14) reported that their units provided 
the following activities in the occupational learnings category: job 
related activities (79 per cent, 11), job openings (29 per cent, 4) 
and applying for unemployment compensation (21 per centi 3). Non 
famlly^related formal, linkers (N=16) reported the same three occupational 
learnings and in the same rank order: job related activity' es (44 per 
cent, 7), job openings (31 per cent, 5) .and applying for unemployment 
compensation (13 per cent, 2). 

Contacts Outside Home Which Families Are Likely 
To Use for Home Based Learning 

The perceptions of formal linkers regarding families' use of 
contacts outside the home for assistance with their home based learning 
projects are reported in Table 39 . 

Formal linkers as a total group, N=30, most frequently reported 
contacts outside the home which families would use as: friends (50 
per cent, 15), neighbors and relatives (43 per cent, 13 each). Family 
related formal linkers (N=14) reported the same three sources but 
ranked in a different order: frleuis (64 per cent, 9); neighbors 
(57 per cent, 8); and relatives (43 per cent, 6). Non-family related 
formal linkers (N=16) also reported these same sources but in a dif- 
ferent rank order: relatives (44 per cent, 7); friends (38 per cent, 
6); and neighbors (31 per cent, 5). Business and Industry were not 
perceived by formal linkers as likely contacts by families for assis- 
tance • 
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Methods Used by Formal Linker Units To Determine What 
Families Would Like To Learn at Home 

Responses given by formal linkers regarding methods used by 
their units to determine what families would like to learn at home 
Is presented in Table 40, A total of 68 responses were given for 
a reported average of 2.27 methods per unit. 

Methods Reported by Total Sample . Sixty per cent of the sample 
(18) reported conferring with other professionals with similar re- 
sources while 50 per cent, (15) reported use of community surveys 
prior to program development. Forty per cent of the sample (12) 
reported using advisory committees who utilize the resources and 
employment of program aides who know the needs of the particular 
target audience. Other responses were also given by 37 per cent 
of the sample (11). 

Family Related and Non-Family Related Linker Methods . The ranking 
of methods used by family related formal linkers differed from that 
of their non-family related counterparts. Most frequently used by 
family related formal linkers were conferences with other pro- 
fessionals (86 per cent, 12) followed by use of community surveys 
and use of program aides familiar with the target audience (57 per 
cent, 8). Most frequently used by non-family related formal 
linkers were community surveys (44 per cent, 7) followed by con- 
ferences with other professionals and other responses (38 per cent , 
6). 
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TABU ^0 

HmOOS USED BT FOCXAL LINKER UNnS TO DETERMINE WHAT FAMILIES WOULD LIKE TO LEARN AT HOME 
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Resources Committed to Home Based Leartilhg 
by Formal Linker Units 

The formal linkers Identified resources as: seirvices, people, 
equipment, and topics committed by their unit to home based learning. 
The findings Izx relation to this are reported In Tables ^1? and b. 

The most frequently reported (70 per cent, 21) resource committed 
to learning at home by the formal linkers units was professionals. 
Sixty-seven per cent (20) of the formal linkers identified pamphlets. 
Courses, paraprof essionals , volunteers, and telephone equipment were 
identified by 53 per cent (16 each) of the formal linkers. Other 
resources were Identified as committed to home learning as follows, 
flyers (50 per cent, 15), newsletter (47 per- cent, 14), and supplies 
and tapes (43 per cent, 13 each). 

Family related formal linkers identified professionals most 
frequently (93 per cent, 13) as the resource their unit committed to 
home learning. Eighty-six per cent (12) of these linkers reported 
pamphlets were provided. Flyers, volunteers, and telephones were 
identified by sixty-four per cent (9 each) of these family related 
formal linkers. Courses, supplies, and paraprof essionals were identified 
by 57 per cent (8 each) of these linkers. 

Non-family related formal linkers identified four resources 
lEost frequently (50 per cent, 3) as committed to home learning by 
their units. These included courses » pamphlets, professionals, and 
paraprof essionals . Forty-four per cent (7 each) of these formal 
linkers identified newsletters, volunteers, tapes, and telephone. 
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TAIU 4lA 

USOUItiCIS COItaTTED 70 LEAIMING AT ROME BY TOXNAL LINXKK UNITS 
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USOOtCES OONMITtEO BY FOXKAL LINICCX URITS TO LEARNING AT HOME 
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Thirty-eight per cent (6 each) reported flyers and records. Only 6 
per cent (1) of these formal linkers identified computer link-ups. 

Formal linkers were asked to identify the percentage of hours 
of people and office space committed by their unit to learning at 
home. The results are reported in Tables 41a and 41b . 

Per cent of Employees Time Committed , Combined totals of family 
related and non-family related formal linker responses indicated 
most frequently (17 per cent, 5) that they could not estimate the 
per cent of their employees time contributed to home learning. The 
second most frequent response was "11-25 per cent time" by 13 per 
cent (4) of the formal linkers. Ten per cent (3) identified "76-100 
per cent time." Seven per cent (2) reported for both "26-50 per cent 
time" and "51-75 per cent time." Only 3 per cent (1) identified "0-10 
per cent time." 

Twenty-one per cent (3) family related foi^mal linkers identified 
"11-25 per cent time" as the most frequent percentage assigned to 
people for home based learning. "Fifty one to seventy five per cent 
time" was identified by 14 per cent (2) of these formal linkers. Only 
7 per cent (1) of these linkers reported people assignments of "26-50 
per cent time" or "76-100 per cent time." 

In reference to percentage of hours assigned to people for home 
learning activities, 13 per cent (2) of the non-family related linkers 
reported they could not estimate their usage. Thirteen per cent (2) 
of these linkers identified "76-100 per cent time" allocation. Six 
per cent (1) identified "0-10 per cent time", "11-25 per cent time" 
and "26-50 per cent time." No reports were made for "51-75 per cent 
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time: allocation by the non-family related linkers. 

Percent Office Space Committed ^ Formal linkers also indicated 
most frequently (17 per cent, 5) that they could not estimate the 
per cent of office space allocated to home learning activities. 
Ten per cent, (3) estimated a commitment of 26-50 per cent of their 
unit's office space for this purpose. Seven per cent (2) identified 
0-10 per cent and 76-100 per cent allocation of office space. Three 
per cent (1) identified 11-25 per cent office space allocation. 

In terms of office space allocation, 21 per cent (3) of the 
family related formal linkers identified a 26-50 per cent allocation. 
Fourteen per cent (2) identified 76-100 per cent office space al- 
location, seven per cent (1) identified 0-10 per cent office space 
allocation. Twenty-one per cent (3) could not estimate. 

When office space was estimated by the non-family related 
formal linkers, 13 per cent (2) identified 11-25 per cent office 
space assignment. There was no response for the categories of 
0-10 per cent, 26-50 per cent, 51-75 per cent, and 76-100 per cent 
time categories. Thirteen per cent (2) could not estimate. 

Times Resources Provided by Units 

Formal linkers were asked to identify the months, weeks and 
days their unit provides resources for home based learning. (See 
Table 42.) 

Mo nths In Which Formal Linker Units Provided Resources, Of the formal 
linker^ (N=30) most frequently reported February (40 per cent, 12) 
as the month of the year that their unit provides resources for home 
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learning. Thirty-seven per cent of these formal linkers reported 
January y April, May, and November. March, July, and October were 
each identified by 33 per cent (10) . Seven months were given equal 
response by family related formal linkers. Thirty-six per cent (5) 
identified January, February, April, May, July, October, and November 
as the months their units most frequently provided resources for 
learning in the home. Forty-four per cent (7) of the non-family 
related formal linkers identified February as the peak home based 
learning month. Thirty-eight per cent (6) identified January, 
, March, April, May, June, and November as months of the year when 
their unit most frequently provides resources for home learning. 
July, September, and October were identified by 31 per cent (5) of 
these formal linkers. 

Time of Week Which Units Provided Resources . Of the formal 
linkers (N«30) most reported offering learning resources on weekdays 
(77 per cent, 23). Only one formal linker (3 per cent) reported of- 
ferings during both weekdays and weekends. 

Of the family related formal linkers (N=14) .weekdays was the 
only response reported (93* per cent, 13). Of the non-family related 
formal linkers (N=16) weekdays was most frequently reported (63 per 
cent, 10) while both weekdays and weekends were also mentioned by 
6 per cent, (1) . Formal linkers did not report providing any pro- 
gram resources during weekends only. 

Time df the Day Which Units Provided Resources . Formal 
linkers (N=30) most frequently mentioned afternoon as the time 
of day that they provided resources for home learning 
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activities (50 per cent, 15). Following were evening (43 per cent, 13) 
and morning (40 per cent, 12). 

The pattern of response differed between the two groups of formal 
linkers, however. Family related formal linkers (N=14) most frequently 
reported providing programs during the morning (64 per cent, 9). 
Following were afternoon (44 per cent, 7) and morning (36 per cent, 5). 
Non-family related formal linkers (N=16) most frequently reported pro- 
viding programs during the evening (50 per cent, 8). Following were 
afternoon (44 per cent, 7) and morning (19 per cent, 3). 

Future Resources Formal Linkers Units Could 
Contribute To Home Based Learning 

Formal linkers were asked to identify future resources that their 
unit could contribute to home learning. (Table 43) 

Seventy-seven per cent (23) of the formal linkers identified 
services as a resource their unit could contribute to home based learning. 
People resources were identified by 70 per cent, (21) of the linkers. 
Fifty per cent, (15) identified topics. The low category was time 
with only 7 per cent (2) indicating ability to make those provisions. 

The most frequently identified resources 79 per cent, (11) by 
family related formal linkers was people. Services was next most 
frequently (71 per cent, 10) reported. Fifty per cent (7) identified 
topics as a future resource their unit could contribute to home based 
learning. Time was not reported as an available resource. 

Non-family related formal linkers identified services most fre- 
quently (81 per cent, 13). People were identified by 56 per cent 
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(9) of these formal linkers as future resource contributions. Fifty 
per cent (8) of these formal linkers identified topics. Only 13 per 
cent (2) reported fbr time as an available resource. 
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CONCLUSIONS 



The major objective of this study was to determine the feasibil- 
ity for developing the home as a learning center for enhancing the 
family and occupational roles of individuals. Results of data 
collected from 108 blue collar families arid 30 formal and non-formal 
educators indicate that this objective can be met. Support for 
drawing this conclusion is presented by organizing findings around 
two central questions: (1) does a need .exist for home based 
learning focused around family and occupational roles and (2) do 
necessary linkages between formal and non-formal educational systems 
exist to support home based learnings? 

Does a need exist for home based learning focused around family^ 
and occupational roles? 

Male and female spokespersons for 108 young, middle aged and 
older blue collar families all indicated that learning should occur 
in the home. These families identified 642 specific learnings, or 
about 5 learnings per family. Male and female spokespersons for 
the families were similar in their responses as to what should be 
learned at home. Moreover, families regardless of their stage in 
the family life cycle - young, middle, or older - identified similar 
learnings that should take place in the home. These learnings 
were: learning values, getting along with persons inside the family 
and caring for children. 
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All families described specific home learnings that family 
members had pursued during the past year that enhanced the family 
and/or occupational role of family members. A total of 1343 
learnings were identified, over 12 learnings per family. 

Again male and female spokesperson families were more alike than 
different in reporting the learning pursuits undertaken to enhance 
family and occupational roles. Over 79 per cent of the learning 
activities in all families were family related activities. More 
middle aged families pursued more occupational related activities 
(13 per cent, 57) than did young (9 per cent, 47) or older (7 per 
cent, 28) families. Over five. per cent of the learning activities 
were viewed as helpful to both fainily and occupational roles. 
Although learning values^ was most frequently mentioned as what should 
be learned, the actual learnings most frequently pursued to enhance 
the family role were those related to feeding the family. Learning 
values activities pursued, were viewed as helpful to both family 
and occupational roles. Most home learning is pursued to enhance 
family activities. Of note,, is. the fact that 21 per cent of the 
learnings pursued by middle aged families, 17 per cent of those of 
young families and 12 per cent of those of older families were 
viewed as helpful to occupational roles or to both family and 
occupational roles. These findings indicate that these families do 
see the potential of home based learnings for both roles. There 
is a need for explicating the linkage between family and worker 
roles to a greater number of families. 
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Did families make changes and use resources to pursue home 
learnings? Families did make changes in order to pursue home learning 
(665 changes, over six per family). Families were more alike than 
different in the kinds of changes made. More changes were made 
relative to people and money than were made about time use and space. 

Family members differed in the sources of help they most fre- 
quently contacted for help in learning: male adults Used the 
librarian and friends; children turned to other children and the 
extended family; female adults sought information from parents and 
friends . These contacts were made by the family members because 
the contact was viewed as trusted expert, had knowledge about the 
learning, or because it was convenient or free. They tended to 
rely most frequently on their own past experience, friends and ■ 

> 

professionals for identifying what information contact to make. 

Mass media resources were extensively used for home learning. 
Each family used about 18 media resources for learning. Young 
families used television most frequently, while middle families used 
books and older families used magazines. Children in young families 
were the most frequent users of television. Considerable family 
time was invested in use of media for learning. About one- third 
of the families spent six to fifteen hours a week viewing television 
for learning while about one-fifth spent this amount of time listening 
to the radio for learning purposes. Over 31 per cent of the families 
read one to five books a month. 
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Learning occurred primarily in the living, kitchen and bedroom 
of the house. Ten families had special locations for learning, 
moreover the preferred pilaces to learn were the common areas of the 
house - living room and kitchen. Learning resources were not 
confined to a particular room, but rather were available in several 
locations^ . 

Do families believe children need to learn about being a family 
member and worker ? Are they willing to assist children in learning 
these roles ? Families identified a greater number of learnings needed 
for family role development of children. Although the rank order 
differed all families believed children needed to learn how to get 
along with one another, to perform routine household tasks, to care 
for children and to learn values in order to enhance their family 
roles. All families were in agreement that learning about values 
was needed to enhance the occupational role. 

Families were willing to assist children in learning family 
roles. The major source of information for assisting children with 
these learnings was personal experience. 

What kinds of information do families say they need in order to 
assist children with home based learning about family and occxipational 
roles ? Although this question was posed to families the responses 
were extremely minimal. Only a few families indicated they needed 
special information. Although families could identify what learnings 
were needed, describe learning activities undertaken and the resources 
they had used, they did not request new information. There is 
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considerable information available related to learning to get along 
with others , performing routine household tasks , caring for children 
(learnings perceived as needed by children for family development) 
and learning values (perceived as needed by children for family 
development) and learning values (perceived as needed for occupational 
development) yet this information was not requested. Perhaps these 
learnings are so embedded in the day to day living' of families that 
they have become immune to new inputs hence rely heavily on their 
own experience of that of intimates - relatives and friends. 

Does a linkage between formal school and non-formal community 
agency education systems and the home exist that supports f^/.mily and 
occupational learnings? Thirty formal linkers, 14 professionals whose 
educational background included family related courses and 16 
professionals whose educational background did not include family 
related courses all indicated that learning should occur in the home. 
They were in agreement in ranking care of children, learning values 
and getting along inside as the priority learnings which should 
take place in the home. >; priority for home learnings was assigned 
to preparing for the future and job-related activities. 

Formal linkers viewed the home as a setting for pursuing learnings 
that would enhance both family and occupational roles. The home was 
viewed as a primary setting for learning family roles, and a more 
limited setting for learning occupational roles. Care 
of children (67 per cent, 15), using money wisely (63 per cent, 19) 
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and feeding the family (60 per cent, 18) were the most frequently 
mentioned family related learning activities. Fifty per cent of the 
job related activities were reported as enhancing the worker role 
while getting along with people inside and outside the family 
(53 per cent, 16 each) were viewed as home learnings that could 
enhance both roles. 

Formal linkers, both with and without family-related prepara- 
tion, indicated that they believed*^ learners preferred to learn about 
•family roles at home (70 per cent, 21) while 17 per, cent (2) 
believed learners preferred to learn about worker roles at home. 
They viewed the learning about work roles as more of an individual 
(33 per cent, 10) than group (23 per cent, 7) activity. Learning 
family roles was more frequently viewed as a group (50 percent, 15) 
activity in contrast to an individual activity (27 per cent, 8). 
They perceived that learners would use friends , relatives and 
neighbors as contacts. Formal linkers perceptions of the kind of 
learning that occurred in the family was similar to the actual 
behavior of families. 

Do formal linkers commit resources to support home based learning ? 
Support for home based learning was provided for family related 
activities especially in areas of feeding the family (50 per cent, 
15) and getting along with others and using money wisely (47 . per cent 
7 each). No support was provided for learning about values. 
Assistance in occupational learning was provided by formal linkers 
for job-related activities (60 per cent, 18), and job openings 
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(30 per cent, 9) ^specially. 

Formal linkers committed staff and office space to home learning 
although some 17 per cent (5) found it difficult to estimate the 
a mount of time and space committed. Too^ assistance, to home learnings 
was provided through use of pa^caprofessionals and written materials. 
Services were provided primarily during the school year and on 
weekdays, they indicated that their units would continue to contri- 
bute resources to home learning in the future. 

Findings from the feasibility study give evidence that learning 
to enhance family and occupational roles is pursued by family members - 
currently and will continue in future as families are committed to 
assisting children in learning family and occupational roles in the 
family setting. Educational institutions, through professionals with 
and without family related professional preparation, are currently 
supportive of home based family and occupational learnings • These 
linkages of formal educational systems with the home based learning 
system seem to be feasible. 

The present study did not assess the quality of either the home 
based learning nor the effectiveness of the support provided to 
families for learning. It did identify the extent of involvement 
in home learning of family members and the kinds of support provided 
to families by aducational institutions. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

Although the degree of involvement in home learning varied among 
young, middle-age and older families, each family interviewed did 
report learning activities had been undertaken by family members 
during the previous year. Home learning was self- or family-motivated 
and occurred with limited specific help from outside the family. 
Family members were extensively involved in identifying, planning, 
and carrying out learning in the home that seemed to meet their own 
immediate needs. When questioned, they were able to identify tha 
relationship of learnings pursued to enhancing their family and/or 
occupational roles. 

All families in the sample indicated that special efforts had 
been exerted to learn within the home setting. • It seems appropriate 
and feasible, therefore, to design programs for home-based learning 
for persons in all stages of the family life cycle — young, middle- 
aged, and older. Based on the findings from an equally distributed 
sample of 108 blue collar young, middle-aged, and older family spokes- 
persons, the following recommendations are suggested for enriching 
the home as a learning center. 

Recommendations for Educators: 

Because of the nature of home learning, educators need to place 
emphasis upon helping learners acquire skill and competence in how 
to learn (process) rather than on what to learn (content). 

A major role of the education system should be to develop a 
favorable attitude about home learning and produce family members 
who are- competent to direct their own and other family members* 
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home-based learning activities. Emphasis needs to be given to assist- 
ing people with how to learn and to continue to learn. Curricula 
needs to be designed to facilitate the family in managing its own 
learning. Specifically, formal schooling should include learning 
experiences that provide the learner with skills in identifying when 
there is a need for new learnings, in feasible goal setting,, in plan- 
ning how to go about learning, assessing what needs to be done, what 
resources are essential, where to get competent help or advice, and 
assessing the worth of the learning. 

Home learning appears to be primarily family or self-motivated 
and directed. Most of the learning that occurs in the home seems to 
be a, response to a felt and immediate need. Acquisition- of knowledge 
and/or skills is related primarily to one's own family demands such 
as feeding family members, caring for one another and instilling 
values, . Evidence from the study indicates that much of home-based 
learning occurs with limited, if- any, assistance or intervention 
from professional educators. Family learners rely upon -many and varied 
sources of non-formal assistance. These sources vary in their com- 
petence and skill. It is recommended that educators give attention 
to both the learning process and content of learning from a new view- 
point — that of the self-directed learner of any age functioning 
in the family setting. Professionals in formal educational systems 
need to become familiar with the families* learning pursuits and 
make concerted efforts to link educational programs with home-based 
learning activities, 

, Data from the study indicates a need for educators to clarify 
the kind and extent of assistance families need in home learning. 
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Educators could gain information about the interests and learning 
patterns of particular home learners through interviewing a limited 
representation of family members in a given target area. This- may 
prove to be' a more effective method for identifying the educational 
assistance needed than use of advisory 01 planning committees. One 
practical recommendation is that parts of the survey instrument be 
adapted for use by educators as a planning tool for analyzing kinds 
of learning activities pursued by families and sources of assistance 
utilized. This information could guide formal educators in facilitat- 
ing home learning. 

It is recommended that educational institutions utilize direct 
delivery systems into the home setting to facilitate learning. These 
could include learning resources such as newsletters, series, lending 
libraries of slide-tapes, and direct telephone information services 
that are readily available at diverse times. Community agencies 
(i.e., church, library, community centers, medical offices) may be 
potential sites for lending libraries of learning materials. 

Families in all stages of the life cycle depended upon other 
persons (i.e. friends, other family members, relatives) as sources 
of assistance in learning.'- They turned to these sources of help 
because they trust their advice and they were conveniently accessible. 
It is recommended that communities -or neighborhoods might organize 
an information and exchange referral center listing persons who would 
be willing to help others learn. This service pool of competent 
persons could operate on a volunteer, exchange of services, or fee 
basis. Professionals might train these persons to become competent 
teachers. These para-professionals could provide a multiplier effect 
of the services provided professional educators. 
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Recommendations for Media: ^ 

Most families interviewed used media sources of information 
(i.e., radio, books, magazines, television, newspapers) in their 
homes. Written materials were more frequently used for learning 
than were audio-visual materials. Thus, software learning resources 
must be developed for families to use to expand the utilization of 
hardware. One way to expand the use of media which families already 
have available is to educate families about how media sources can 
be used in home-centered learning and to provide strategies for using 
media for specific purposes. Guides. to using radio and television 
entertainment programs could be developed to facilitate learning in 
areas such as valuing, human relations , exploration of occupational 
poseibilities. Hardware learning resources as radio and television 
can offer powerful vicarious experiences, which if supplemented with 
software or personal assistance is provided in guiding that experience, 
can facilitate the learning needs held in high priority by families 
(i.e., values, getting along with others inside and outside the family). 

Efforts should be made to develop and schedule more educational 
programs on television and radio at times when families are free to 
learn. Families indicated a preference for early evening hours for 
television learning. Media personnel should consider this pattern 
of learning in scheduling television programs rather than early morn- 
ing or night hours. 

Written materials, the preferred source of educational informa- 
tion for most families, should be readily accessible to all families. 
Businesses, industry, professional organizations, educational systems, 
and community agencies should make this form of information easily 
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accessible to families. Such written materials might be placed in 
banks, laundromats, medical offices, grocery stores, and similar 
places frequented by families. 

Recommendations for Educational Policy: 

The high incidence of home learning by persons of all ages evi- 
dent in the families surveyed poses serious policy questions for 

; formal education. Home-centered learning should not be beyond the 

> 

range and responsibility of public education. Families need and in 
many cases are seeking help with their home learning. The major 
policy questions focus around who is responsible for intervening 
and assisting the home learner. It is recommended that public educa- 
tion become as concerned with home-based learning as with school- 
based learning. Efforts should be made to explore avenues for 
strengthening the linkages between school and home-based education. 
Training and retraining for teachers so they have the essential skills 
necessary to augment home learning needs to be provided. 

Recommendations for Home Designers: 

Adult family members prefer to learn in common spaces as living 
rooms and kitchens. Bedrooms and living rooms were preferences of 
children. Use of specialized learning areas as the study were rarely 
noted. Thus, considering the high cost of providing housing space, 
it is recommended that home designers consider providing plans for 
incorporating learning resources which would serve multiple purposes 
in the living room, kitchens, and bedrooms. Space should be designed 
in these areas to accommodate learning on an individual or group basis. 
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The home as a center for learning offers the possibility for 
enhancing the human potential of all persons over their life span. 
One's everyday world can be enriched and new vistas of knowledge can 
be forged by every person through home-based learning. 
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CURRICULUM DESIGN FOR HOME BASED LIFE LONG LEARNING 



INTRODUCTION 

The decade of the seventies is often referred to as the 
"Age of the Consumer." This trend reflects a sharing decision-making 
with, seeking advice from, and expressing concern for those whose 
lives are affected by the actions of the professionals in the field 
(Shade, 1975). This move toward consumer participation recognizes 
the role of the family as educational providers and presents the 
possibility of a partnership between the home and school in preparing 
youth for their societial roles. 

From a perusal of the literature in education it is interesting 
to note that the approach to consumer participation is primarily from 
the position of involving the parent in the school ■ activities . 
Examples are proposed such as advisory committees^ P.T.A. conferences, 
parent volunteer programs, and even ct:r7riculum planners. However, 
the Family Survey component of the Heme as Learning Center Project 
provides additional ^flpirical support for recognizing faW-ly as an 
educational institution. It verifies that families as an educational 
institution have similar goals as schools, i.e. social effectiveness, 
moral responsibility, self realization and economic productivity 
(Goldhammer, 1971) (see conclusions section p. 15 7). These conclusions 
support the concept of an informal educational system. 
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An informal education system consists of one's near environment 
as defined in terms of familial boundaries. That is, the learning 
that is associated with activities which occur within the /me or 
family situation. Input into the system consists of information 
received from family members , friends , and other sources that perform 
a function in the home. 

Informal learning is not limited to children,. as all family 
members have the potential to benefit from the experiences gained 
in the home. Each family member assumes the dual role of student/ 
teacher and in a sense, learning becomes an incidental activity. 
Each person inadvertantly expands his knowledge without suffering 
through a formal lesson or doing homework. One is able to learn just 
by being in the home. 

Much learning occurs within this system. Two of the most 
important learning tasks that an individual must accomplish, walking 
and talking, are generally achieved within the home. There is no 
curriculum established to aid this learning process. The humanistic 
attitude which generally prevails in the home naturally aids the 
development of self-awareness, self-identity, and self-actualization. 

The informal educational system facilitates learning in the 
formal education system by serving as a laboratory for learning and 
providing opportunities for field experiences in the home setting. 

The family survey and the formal linker survey findings 
acknowledge the role of the formal educational system, i.e. that 
system commonly viewed as offering an established curricula in a 
designated physical space such as a school building. 
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The Formal Linker Survey component of the project recognizes 
the role of the non-formal educational system in the total educational 
arena. (See Conclusions p. 158)'. 

The nonformal educational system is far reaching. It covers 
professional services, commionity resources, government agencies, 
and social activities. While the formal system is restricted to 
specified educational institutions, and the informal system is 
limited to family related situations, the scope of nonformal education 
seems more inclusive. It incorporates the aspects of life which 
are excluded by definition from the other systems. Such activities 
as political rallies, county fairs, and city council meetings con- 
tribute to the individual's education. Counseling services, which 
range from the spiritual to financial, operate xander the nonformal 
system. The learning experiences in this system may be actively 
sought by the individual (as is the case with counseling) or may be 
encountered simply through every living (as is the case with many 
social activities) . 

Conceptual Structure for Curriculum Design 

In Figure 4> the "Home as a Learning Center" conceptual structure 
pictorally represents a combination of three overlapping circles 
which are used to illustrate each of three educational systems, 
formal, informal, and nonformal. These systems provide the means to 
facilitate Various learning experiences in the home. The center 
circle representing the home, symbolizes the home as the focal area 
for learning. Within the home and family environment, values. 
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?IGURE 4: Proposed Conceptual Structural Model For Curricula Reflecting The Home As 
Focal Point For Learning 




Bobbitt-Paolucci 1975 . 
Project: 300748735 
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emotions, age level, occupation and skills of family members affect 
home based learning. Interfaces provide the medium for the inter- 
action and integration of at least two or all three of the educational 
systems. All of the educational systems must be seen as playing 
complementary and supplementary roles in relation to each other. 
Any portion of a circle which does not interface another circle 
represents learnings which are the primary responsibility of that 
particular educational system. Encompassing the three systems is 
society. 

This conceptual structure reflects information acquired through 
this project which indicates a need for increased recognition of 
making optimal use of the learning that takes place in the home. 
It also acknowledges facilitation of learning in the home through 
coordination of community, state, and federal resources and the three 
educational systems: formal, nonformal, and Informal. 

Application of Conceptual 
Structural Model 
Adapting Existing Curricula Materials To Reflect Home as a 
Learning Center Concept . As educators , both project directors have 
observed the massive accumulation of curriculum guides, resource 
units and other materials provided by segments within the formal 
and nonformal educational systems. Thus, it is recommended that 
resources need to be devoted to revising existing quality curricula 
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materials to maximize the potential of the home as a learning lab- 
ortory rather than generating new materials which replicate the 
existing materials. 

Therefore based on the previous recommendation, the author 

selected a top quality curriculum guide from the home economics and 

-or- 

the career education assortment. A selected section of each has been 
revised to illustrate the incorporation of a new concept-home as a 
learning center. It is Intended that these sample adaptations be 
used as models for revision of curricular materials for family life 
and career education programs. (See Illustration la and b and 2). 
Sample activity sheets which illustrate incorporation of using the 
home as learning laboratory are Included (See Activity Sheet A, B, C) . 

Benefits for Adapting Conceptual Stru cture for Life Long Learning . 
Home based education offers several advantages. Those individuals, 
who lack mobility (i.e. the elderly, handicapped, economically 
depressed, and young mothers) , find home-based learning convenient 
and beneficial. Young mothers who temporarily leave their careers 
to raise their families may keep training at home for later re-entry 
to the job market at the same or even more advanced level than before, 
thus, these young mothers reduce the opportunity costs incurred 
while raising their families by learning at home. The businessperson 
who seeks to further his education, but lacks the energy to attend 
night school, may use home-based education as an acceptable 
alternative to attain his goal. In this highly technical and changing 
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aociety, education needs to be a life long process and the convenience 
of home-based education make this process feasible. 

Families expressed a desire, for learning activities but they 
specified that these activities should be integrated into their 
daily routine (Johnstone and Rivera, 1965; Tough, 1971; Coolican, 1973). 
The curriculum design in Figure 4 represents a plan designed to use 
input from the formal and nonformal educational systems to facilitate 
learning in the home. Each system produces various learning aids 
that can be used to encourage home-based education. Since 50 per cent 
of the technical arts and hobbies are self-taught (Tough, 1971), the 
pamphlets, fliers, and other published information produced by pro- 
fessionals and resource personnel have potential to help the learner 
teach himself. The mass media provides visual and audio aids that 
can encourage self-instruction in the home environment. These 
instructional materials allow the student to learn at home without 
seriously interferring with his or her daily routine. 

The integration of all three educational systems has reciprocal 
results, that is, each system benefits from the shared experience. 
For example, the shortage of doctors probably will force some rural 
areas to seek alternative forms of health care. To compensate for 
this manpower shortage, students could be formally trained to staff 
mobile units. These mobile units could transport the health care 
facilities and the trainees to the patients* homeo . The trainees 
could administer simple tests (blood samples, pulse rates, etc.) 
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while closed circuit televisions or telephonse hook-ups will relay 
other information to a centrally located doctor who would analyze 
the results. The responsibility for training the staff belongs 
to the formal educational system while the nonformal system would 
be responsible for providing the roving health care units. During 
the visit, the trainees could give basic health care information 
and procedures pertinent to the individual family. The degree of 
application of information is determined by the level of compre- 
hension motivation of family members. Thus, all three educational 
systems are utilized with the home serving as the center for learning. 

To summarize, families in all stages of the life cycle acknow- 
ledge that learning does occur in the home. The three educational 
systems, formal, informal, and nonformal, have the potential to 
facilitate each other. The input into the home from each system, 
either used along or integrated with input from other systems, 
provides a viable means to education. This design was created to 
generate a workable model that could coordinate efforts among the 
systems and produce efficient educational programs. 
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Activity Sheet A 



Space Use in Home fox Learning 
Which rooms in your home are used by family members for learning activities? 



ROOM 


FAMILY MEMBER 


TOTAL 


— 


Male 


Femalt 


Male 
Child 


Female 
Child 










Kitchen 


















Family Room/Den 


















Bedroom 


















Study 


















Living Room 


















Bathroom 


















TOTAL 



















Notes : 



Directions ; 

1. Use a check mark (v/) in the correct column under the family member 
heading which identifies who uses the room identified on the left. 

2, If there are more family members than identified, label the blank 
columns to identify the person and check accordingly. 
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Activity Sheet C 



Home Based Learning Activities 



Please identify activities in which family members have been involved in the 
past two weeks which related to: 







[ Persons Involved j 


Learning Activity Category 


Description of Activities 


M 


F 


m 


f 


i • ! 


care ox Lnlldren 












1 1 

1 
1 
1 


i 
1 

1 


Learning Values 
















! 

1 

1 


Getting Along Inside 
the Family 


















Getting Along Outside 
The Family 
















1 


Feeding The Family 


















Routine Household 
Skills 












1 


1 1 




Maintaining/Decorating 
The Home 












! i 
1 1 


Care of Adults 












! i i 


Using Money Wisely 














' 1 
i 


Enj oyment /Recreation 












S 
1 


1 

i 
1 

♦ 


Preparing for Future 
















■ 

1 

1 
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STATEMENT OF RECOMMENDATIONS: NEXT STEPS FOR FAMILY LIFE MD 
OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATORS FOR DEVELOPING THE HOME AS A LEARNING CENTER 

A feasibility study, conducted by surveying male (36) and female 
(72) spokespersons for 108 bluecollar families and 30 formal and non- 
formal educators, indicated that family members did make special 
efforts to undertake home based learnings for the purpose of en- 
hancing their family and occupational roles. No effort was made to 
determine the quality of that learning. 

On the basis of findings from the study the following recom- 
mendations are suggested as next steps for curriculum development and 
^.mplementation , programming, and research and development. 
Curriculum Development and Implementation 

Current curriculum designs in family life and occupational 
education focus primarily on learning in school settings. Conse- 
quently, there has been a considerable investment of time, money 
and professional resources in the development of curriculum guides 
and resource units for use in formal educational systems . Immediate 
steps should be taken to develop curricular material for home based 
learning for enhancing the family and occupational roles of males 
and females of all ages . 

These materials should take into consideration the unique nature 
of home learning — its diversity, dependence upon materials that 
can be used in a variety of settings, its reliance on the self- 
motivation and direction of the learner. Curricular material should 

2J2 
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Include not only specific content areas such as developing values, 
feeding the family, care of children, relationship of human relations 
to job success, but also process learnings that place emphasis on 
assisting the learner to set feasible home learning goals, select 
appropriate and credible resources, establish criteria for determining 
the worth of a learning. 

Many of the curricular materials currently available for family 
7nd occupational education are based on extensive research in learning 
and instructional theory. Objectives for acheiving a given level of 
family and occupational competence have been identified and sequential 
learning and evaluation activities have been developed. Immediate 
steps should be taken to incorporate home based learnings into existing 
curricular materials. Not only would this capitalize on a major 
investment already made in development of family life and occupational 
materials, but it would highlight the inextricable ties that exist 
between the home setting and formal and community based educational 
systems. Interrelations and interdependencies could be identified, 
appropriate linkages could be strengthened and more effective decisions 
could be made as to where specific learnings could be more effi^ 
ciently achieved. 

Procedures should be developed for bringing together formal, 
non-formal and informal educators so that family and occupational 
eudcational programs can be examined in their entirety. This should 
result in programs that are integrated and that will facilitate the 
learner in both educational endeavors. In this manner gaps and 
duplications can be eliminated. 
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ProgramTTii.ng 

Families recognize their involvement in learnings related to 
family activities more clearly than their involvement in occupational 
related learnings. They did recognize, however, that some learnings 
coiild serve dual purposes: assist with both family and occupational 
role competence. Family life and occupational educators working 
together need to develop programs that highlight the interdependence 
of family and occupational roles. Much of the learning that enhances 
family roles has direct possibility for preparing individuals for 
occupational roles i.e., learning to care for children can ha 
preparation for child care and development occupations, feeding the 
family learning activities can be job preparation for food service, 
dietitian and nutritionists roles. Immediate steps should be taken 
by curriculum advisors, teacher educators and family life and 
occupation teachers to incorporate into their teaching knowledge 
and experience that highlights the interdependence of family and work 
roles . 

The home provides a natural laboratory for both family and 
occupational learnings. Formal and non-formal educators can instill 
new information, broaden the base of home learning through encour- 

s 

aging home practice and projects of learnings begun in outside the 
home settings but pursued in depth and applied in the home. 

Family members and formal linkers indicated that activities 
related to learning valtjes were viewed as essential to both family and 
occupational roles and should be learned at home. Formal linkers did 
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not provide assistance with this area of learning. Educators need 
to develop materials and educational strategies that will assist 
families in learning and teaching values. 

Special efforts should be made to help families understand the 
role of family in value formation and development, to provide infor-- 
mation and strategies for undergirding this learning in the home 
setting. 

For much of home based learning, family members were teachers 
for other family members. Programming in family life and occupational 
education should include learnings that assist family members in 
their teaching roles* Resource units should be developed that 
would be useful to parents as teachers and children as teachers. 
Research and Development 

Research which measures behavioral change that has occurred as 
a result of home learning should be undertaken* The research should 
identify what was learned, what competences were developed, and the 
impact of the new competences for effective functioning as family 
member and worker. 

Comparisons can be made to determine the extent of behavioral 
change resulting from learning projects which are self-planned, 
group-planned, individual-planned, carried on in home, or carried on 
utilizing several educational systems, i.e., formal, non-formal and 
informal home and family system. 

This study identified the feasibility of the home as a learning 
center for blue collar families. A replicate study should be under- 
taken to determine the feasibility of home based learning for family 
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and occupational development for families from specific racial and 
ethnic backgrounds. Educators reed to have information about the 
needs and styles of home based learning in families of a variety of 
backgrounds if they are to effectively facilitate that learning* 

Research is necessary to identify the most efficient ways to 
intervene in home learning. Educators surveyed in this study 
indicated they offered assistance in home learning, yet no efforts 
have been made to evaluate the utilization or effectiveness of that 
assistance. Research to identify effective and efficient information 
delivery systems into the home need to be vmdertaken. Answers to 
questions of why horrz learners rely primarily on intimates (friends, 
neighbors, relatives) and printed materials rather than professionals 
or television would help educators plan more effective learning 
delivery systems. 

Educators recognize that family and occupational roles are in 
large measure learned in the home setting and that family members 
made special efforts to leam'how to be more effective in these roles. 
The challenge to family life and occupational educators is to know 
when and how to inteivene into that learning. Educators have taken 
the first step: they have recognized the fact that the family is a 
powerful educational institution and the home a primary learning 
center. The challenge is discover and develop ways to intervene 
effectively in that learning so that family and occupational com- 
petence can be enhanced. 
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HOME AS A LEABNING CENTER: PROFESSIONAL ARTICLE 




Home As A Learning Center* 



Article to be submitted to Tips and Topics , publication for home economics 
teachers, published by the School of Home Economics, Texas Technological 
University, Lubbock, Texas, 
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Do your students know they are teachers? Do they see their parents as tea- 
chers? Do they view their brothers and sisters, as well as relatives and friends, 
as teachers? How do they perceive learning? Is learning perceived as something 
that takes place primarily in a school classroom and that is directed by someone 
called a teacher? Take a quick survey of your family living or home economics 
students to learn their views of family learning. If their perceptions are tradi- 
tional, you and your students can have an enlightening experience in exploring the 
concepts of famll.y as educator and home as a learning center , 
FAMILY AS EDUCATOR 

Most of what each of us learns has it beginnings in the hoDie and family. It 
is there that we first learn to talk, walk, feel and make sense out of our every 
day surroundings. Those persons around , us who care for us, usually parents but 
oftentimes older brothers and sisters, are our first teachers. Through their tea- 
chings, which are informal and often unconscious, we learn what is right and * 
wrdng, how to use and care for cur bodies, what to eat and not eat, what to touch 
or not touch, how to relate to those around us. Learning in the family, carried 
on through everyday interactions among family members accounts for a great share 
of any person's reservoir of knowledge. In many ways learning in the family is 
probably the most crucial of all educational experiences since it begins earliest 
in life, includes the learning of basic codes necessary to future learning and 
survival and continues throughout life. 

In all stages of the family life cycle, people learn from each other: parents 
from children, children from parents, brothers and sisters from each other and 
from the various and assorted relatives and friends who are linked to the family. 
The family shapes many of the basic patterns of living for individuals (i.e., eating 
and language pattern.^) . It mediates learnings which have originated elsewhere by 
putting a stamp of approval or disapproval on behaviors brought into the home from 
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outside, corrects language learned in the peer group, reinforces moral behavior 
learned in church. The family may modify what is learned outside the family if it 
finds that learning counter to its own value system. 

Family members teach primarily through modeling. Family members learn from 
one another primarily through imitating and identifying with one another. It is 
In this simple but very fundamental way that each of us acquires our identity and 
lerms to carry out our role as worker, citizen, spouse, parent, child, sibling, 
consumer, community volunteer, neighbor or friend. It is primarily in the family 
that we acquire our sexual identity and learn what it means to be male or female, 
what is expected from boys and girls, what is considered male and female work. 

Through the everyday give and take in the family, and the continuous honing 
of our actions by family members , ideas and values are formed and developed, new 
skills are learned and perfected, actions are tried out and adopted or discarded. 

By and large family members as teachers are untrained and unskilled for some 
of what they teach. What is taught may be based on trial and error or past exper- 



iences of persons who have limited or narrow perspectives. On the other hand, 
family members may be competent and skillful teachers who continuosly search for 
knowledge. By helping students recognize the critical and Important role of 
family as educator you can guide them in using home economics learnings to enhance 
their role as teachers and learners in the family. 
HOME AS A LEARNING CENTER 

The home offers a natural setting for trying out learnings. As a laboratory, 
it is realistic, convenient, and accessible at all hours of the day or night. 
Learning in the home need not be tied to schedules or limited time periods, so 
learning can be individually arranged. One can capitalize on "teachable moments". 
For example, one can learn how to prepare food, resolve a conflict, apply for a job, 
when the situation arises. These experiences shape the learning of those values, 
attitudes, and skills essential to living in the family and functioning effectively 
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In the world of work, leisure, the arts, politics and civic affairs. 

The home abounds with resources for learning. Some of these resources are 
recognizable as learning aids by all family members; i.e., books, radio and tele- 
vision, pencils, crayons. Many other resources, however, that could be used for 
learning go unrecognized by the family. These include ordinary kitchen tools, 
toys, surrounding yard, and most important, the family members themselves. 

The home is the locus of learning decisions. The choices made determine the 
range of learning experiences possible for family members. Families make decisions 
about the array of material things that will enter the home, the time to be allotted 
for family members to spend together, and the kind of activities that will be 
pursxied by children and adults together or separately. 
ENHANCING THE HOME AS A LEARNING CENTER 

Homes vary widely in their capacity to serve as a center for learning, yet 
every home has the potential for becoming an effective learning center* You can 
introduce the concepts of family as educator and home as a learning center by 
raising a series of "consciousness-raising" questions with your students. For 
a beginning, experiment with the following questions: 

1. What have you learned at home during the past two weeks? What do you think 
your parents have learned at home? Your brothers and/or sisters? 

2. What kinds of learning do you think do take place in the home? How 
do these learnings change over time? 

3. What kind of help could you get from other family members to make 
learning at home easier or more pleasant? 

4. In what kind of learning activities for other family members would you be 
a "good" teacher? Why? 

5. What kinds of things does your home have that makes it a learning center? 
Where are these located? In what kinds of learnings are they especially 
xiseful? 
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6. What kind of learning do you think should take place in the home? Why? 
Who should be the teacher(s)? 

7. Can the family learn what it needs to know by itself? If yes, how? If 
no, where can it get help for learnings? 

There are a number of special activities students can undertake to expand 
their concept of family as an educator and home as a learning center. These 
might include: 

1. Observing an infant in the home setting for a half day. Record what 
takes place: what is said and done by whom; where in the home do activ- 
ities occur; what material are used. Identify the possible learnings for 
both the infant and caretakers that occurred. Determine whether these 
learnings could take place as effectively outside the home setting. This 
activity could be replicated for children of different ages to get a per- 
spective of home learning patterns over a period of time. 

2. Planning an ideal home learning center for different kinds of families. 
Include families that are urban, rural, suburban; young, middle or older; 
from culture different than one's own; with ample or limited resources. 

3. Creating a mock television series that would enhance the home as a learning 
center for young families so that: (a) one to five year old children 
would acquire some basic learnings for getting along outside the family; 
(b) adults could prepare for possible paid employment; (c) every family 
member could be both a learner and a teacher. Decide not only the con- 
tent of the television series, but where and when it will be shown. 

These are beginning suggestions for introducing the concept of family as 
educator and home as a learning center. You and your ."tudents can generate 
numerous ways for enhancing the home as a learning center c the powerful role 
of the family as educator is recognized. Some readings that will be helpful to 
you include: 
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APPENDIX A 



PROBE CARD 
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THINGS PEOPLE LEARN • . • 



.TAKING CARE OF CHILDREN 
.GETTING ALONG WITH PEOPLE 

• FEEDING THE FAMILY 
.USING MONEY WISELY 
.DOING HOUSEHOLD TASKS 

• PREPARING FOR THE FUTURE 

• MAINTAINING & DECORATING THE. HOME 

• ENJOYMENT & RECREATION 
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THINGS PEOPLE, LEARN . . , 
• APPLYING FOR A JOB 

.TAKING A JOB RELATED COURSE AT HOME 
.APPLYING FOR UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
.SKILLS FOR A JOB 
*JOB OPENINGS 
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APPENDIX B 
Family Interview Schedule 
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ScrMMr: 

Wl: 

F«i11y NuriMr: 

Mdrtss: 

RECORD OF CONTACTS WITH FAMILY 

1. Rtsult of sefeenlng. 

2. Datt of fcrefinlng. 

3. HoMt Contacts Hade. 

Datt Tim 

Hot at home 

Ktfused 

Faially Spokesperson 

Hoc Available 

Second contact 

Third contact 

4. Future appointments. 

Date 

Time 

• Interviewer scheduled 

5. List reason for refusal below. (If given.) 



IN OUT 



SAW>LE IDENTyciCATION 



Interviewer: 



Location: 



Housing Unit from Starting Point. 



Axldltlon^l description: 



DATA ON INTERVIEW 

1. Desired Intervlewee(s): 

Hale spokesperson 

Female spokesperson 

Whole family 

2. ' Person(s} Interviewed: 

_ Adult male _Male child 
Adult femdle Female child 

3. Date of Interview (completed): 

4. Day of Interview (completed): 

9. Time: 

Started: A.M. P.H. 

Ended: _ A.M. P.H. 

Length In minutes: 

6. Type of Housing lirHt: 

Single Family Owellhig 

Apartment 

_ Mobile HoiiiK 

Other 
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IH* Citrttt Tallin 
Mil Oilltcton 



miiiMt Ntcklw 

Opvitari 
C1«t« Ei«i1twr« 



All* My IcHlrvrt 

•■rttrt 

llackMltlii 

M IrafcfiMKfl 
lulldnxtfr il^rAtori 
lytclHrt 

UiUrt (Fouml^r^) 

entfi 



FKttry Sttraktt^ 
Factory Suftrvifor 
Htt Offlc* ClaHtt 
RovU Nfrt. - Saltsam 
Salts Citrtt 
Skipping Cltiiit 
Suptrvliors - UtIlltUt, 

Factorltft 
Tool Station SupcmlMrs 
Uar«(ioute CI t His 
Ciiip1o>«int Intcrvlawtrt 



I. Tfdwielawi 

OraftMM 
OHvliif Twchtft 
bipadltsr. Factory 
ExftrlaMtal Tetter 
Instnictvrt - Utllltlat, 

Factary 
liitptctort * Wtl9ht. Sa* 

nltary* W, Factory 



iNvattlfttors 

ttciwlclaitt 
UcMtlvtCfifliiMr* 

Safaty StiparvUors 

NiliitaMiica SuptrvlMTt 

Ttchfilcal AttUUntt 

T«1«9t)0i«t Co. Suptrvltors 

Tlwkttpert 

M Toner Opcratort 

Truck D1tp4tchtrt 



Hawtitani 
T«n«r Ship 

0. rayfri 



sitart 
(H Maker t 

Olasal tnqlfw ilepalr A 
HalntMMfice (tralfwd) 

OalMl Shovel Operators 

ClectrlcUnt 

ClactrotypUts 

Eiiffavert 

fxtemlMtort 

FUteri - r»a%. Steas 

Flr«m - City 

F o re t n - Conttructlon* 
Oalry 

Canlenert, lamltcapa 

(trained) 
CnMaUht 



larofi Mhars 

Hilr stylists 

Heat Treatars 

Utility 1lne«en 

Linoleiia Uyert (trained) 

Llnaty?* Operators 

LltHettrapHers 

Lackwiths 

LiPtorjacks 

Trained MchlnUts 

Nalntenance forenen 

Installers - Electrical 

Appliances 
Nasons 

Trelned Hfffhanlcs 
Trelned Hoiililers 



Nfatan 

fsparHaiiaert 

Ml Patrofnen 

Pettem A 'lodnl Makers 

Pleno lullders. Tuners 

P1tf*ars 

City NllccMn 

PastaMn (woMsn) 

Printers 

padlQ, TV llalittenence 
Pepalrwen, Horn Appllence 
SlieetiitUI yorfcers 

(trained) 
Trelned Shoe Mepalrwen 
Licensed Stetlonary 

Cngln 



* MR SvltdHMi 
T^afnH Tellar* 
Tli1atyp« Oparefcors 
Taalaakers 

M Treca Supervisors 
Tiraetar - Trailer Trai 
Typafrepliers 
Trelned Upholsterers 
mtchMkers 
Meldars 

I. Saall rertrs 

OMars 

Tenants «iha mm fena 
a^ilpmt 



NKhlfie (^in-Htnrs I 
feaT^siiil lPil { t »i>lojfees 

Aides. tVjsplUi 
Apprenllift-^ - ll^ftrlcUns 

Printrrn, !>it}4«tUtcrs 

ToalMli*!rs 
Assenbly l lni; ^^rkers 
•arten(tf<rs 

Culldti.'i 'Hi|t('f tntindcfits 
(CusliMlel) 



•us Di Ivers 
Checkfrs 

Coin rUvhlne nilcrs 
Cooks - short order 
Delivery I1<:n 
DressM^rrs " Hachlne 
drill t'M'SS (>v»'ranm 
Uuptltator - rbchtiie 

(l|it«rators 
Hevattir 0|t«»rrti(ir» 
frtllsrM rvn - 

HWMdty Vrvhcs 
Filers I U«!iidttrst ttuffers 



Foundry WorVrrs 
Caratje ft '^s Stal Inn 

Assistants 
QreenhtHise Worker 
Guards. ikitirkrrMttrSt 

UatrhiMMi 
Halrdrc5St<rs 

HOUS«|tlHI|MTS 

heat CiitltfM ft PatVrrs 
Operator ' Urtory ftichlnas 

P^per Rullln'i r(A))tltic 

Qltrratoi % 
Photiistet Mjfhliie (l|Kirators 



Prectlcel liirses 
^uaf OfK^rators 
Receivers ft Checkers 
Roofers 

Ut'itft Iten - rictorlei 
Shapers 

So1d«<rers - Fartory 

Sprayr/s. Caint 

Stf*elwgrkers (nnt st'llledl 

Str<Miiei s, Hire ^MthlnKt 

Ta»l DrlvtfS 

Testers 

Tlwars 



M TralrMvn 
General Truik Uers 
tfalters/llaltrc5^«*s • 
(Uetter ¥\mv\) 

Sv^t Wvldri s 
Nachlnn U<*ldiTS 
lUchltiv W<hmI Wii(l«!rs 
Mrappurs > Stum, factory 

, fanners 
Siujl tenants whu nwn 
little eqiili'M'iU 
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(INTCWIEHCK: It Is IniporUnt to ask thtsc questions In • friendly Scrttntr: 

Mfintr. You night $*y: "I'd be interested in knowing the names 

and afts of people who live here/ Or "Would you tell me the names Ftmiiy Numoer: _ 

and •9CS of people who live here?" Approach the Occupational Tc1tphon< Number: 

Inforaitlon in a similar way.) 



HECORO OF DEMOGRAPHIC DATA 



Occupations of Adults Whip live in Household 

(INTERVIEWER: Obtain information about past occupations if family members have 
rttired. Discuss occupational information so you can determine where occupations 
fit into HoUingshead categories. See opposite page for categories.) 



1« NiM Z, Ago 4. Occupation 5. Hours worked 6. Shift worked 

ptr Mick (Specific hours) 



3. Has this group lived together for the 
last year? 

_ YES _ NO 

(If "NO." probe.) 
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GEWERAl INFORMATION 



1, Nople Ittm mny things at home. What kinds of things do you think people should learn it home? Ut mean, what do you think 
ought to be learned at home, not necessarily what Is. learned it home. 



(INTEHVIEMER: List Items mentioned by tb? Interviewee.) 
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limiDDUCTIOW TO QUESTIOW 2 



QUESTION 2 PROflES 



Wm$ V4 llkt to visit with you about the things you aixl your 
fMlly iMrntd it homt In tht list year. Uhtn I say "learn," 
I don't mil the sorts of things people learn In school. 
LatrtiliKI can be about skills, knowledge, attitudes or Infor- 
flitlofia and you could have learned It In any way. Anything 
it ill can be Included — regardless of whether It was big 
or UMll. tasy or difficult, serious or fun. 

I'vo set thrct guidelines to help nt decide about recording 
whit you amtlon: 



A. Chrofwioqical probe ; 

SomtlMS It Is hard to remember back to a year ago. Maybe 
thinking about different seasons of the year, special holidays 
or job and school vacations will help you remember other 
learnings. 



(INTeKVIEVER: Record learnings mentioned.) 



1. P11 note those things you have learned In the last 
tMtlvt months ... so try to think of things you 
and your family learned since last . 

2. Tht second guideline Is that the learning where you 
Hide • special effort to learn something or how to 
do something will be recorded. All of us learn 
things as a result of visiting with people, watching 
T.V.t or listening to the radio. That Is an liopor* 
tint kind of learning, too, but I will note the 
things you made a special effort to learn. 

3. Tht third guideline Is that I wlH record learning 
at home this could Riean anywhere in the house, 
giraoc or yard. Because 1 am Interested In what 
families learn at hotne. I will not record learning 
at the school I church or on family trips or 
vacations. 



(INTERVIEWER: Ask Question 2 and record learnings mentioned.) 



!• Probt card; 

Sometimes It Is hard to remember what wt have learned. This 
card lists some different things that people learn. It Is 
Just to help you renumber other things you and your family 
m1<f/it have learned. 



(INTERVIEWER: Hand probe card to Interviewee. Give the person 
time to read the lists on both sides. Record any additional 
learnlnys mentioned. 

When Interviewee seems to hesitate and It appears that the list 
has been completed, say the following.) 



That gives us a fairly complete list. If you think of any 
other learnings while vf* are talking, be sure to mention them. 
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2. 

(INTEtVIEVEK: Introduction on 
opposite Pi9**) 

In wINI K^Sfc jNr» MTiat iHVB you 

and otbtr family members made a 
sptclal tffort to learn at homt? 

UKtn M say "family" we mean all 
tht p«op1t who live here. 


3. 

Who was In- 
volved In 
Mch learning? 

PROBE: for 
all family 
members who 
participated. 


You Mntfoned 
several things 
that your family 
members learned. 

Were any of them 
heloful for 


6. 

Ht .mjch time 
were your fami- 
ly members in- 
volved in these 
projects? 

(INTERVIEWER: 
Give card and 
record cate- 
gory for 
each member.) 


7. 

(INTERVIEWER: Hention to interviewee the two 
learnings which took the longest period of tint.) 

Why did these projects tak« so long? 


4. 

carrying 
out fami- 
ly activi- 
ties 1 
household 
tasks? 


5. 

learn- 
ing 
about 
occu- 
pa- 
tions? 


(INTERVIEWER: Record ' 
Uaming Number.) 

WF n F - . - • - - 




Enjoyed it more 


















Was more interested 
~ in It 
















LEARNING 


H 


F 












FAM 


OCC 


M 


F 














































Took practice 
















Was more important 
















Materials had to be 
gathered 
















Trial and error 
















Was more conipllcated 
































































ft — — 
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SoMtlMt f«H11tt tavt to aake chingts In whit thty usually do In order to carry out learning projects. 

t. Miat kinds of changes did your family make In the past year related to learnings about FAMILY AQIVITIES AND HOUSEHOLD TASKS, llkt 
rttrraiigt schedules, spend money for materials, find a space to work or get someone to help your family members? 



§• Miat kinds of changes did your family make in the past year related to learnings about OCCUPATIONS, like rearrange schedults, spend 
WMety for Materials, find a space to work or get someone to help your family members? 



FAN TIM€ 


OCC 


FAN 


NONEY 


OCC 


FAM SPACE 


OCC 


FAM 


PEOPLE 


OCC 




UlnLK 


nrr 


^ RMrranged sche- 
dule for own 
learning 






Books 
Courses 




^ Rearranged 
homt for 
learning 
activity 






Helped another 
family member 
learn something 










^ llMnrangad sche- 
dule fm- other 
family ms^r*s 
learning 




— 


Tools 

Transportation 
Child care 


— 






— 


Provided moral 
Support 

Changed work pat- 
terns (Alternate 
tasks) 


— 


— 












Ate out 










Taught another 
family member 
something 
















Bought conve- 
nience foods 










Used free services 
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10. At «lMt tines during the year would you sty that most of your 
fMi11y*t learning projects took place? 



M F 



^January 
. Ftbnitry 
.March 

April 



M F - 



_ July 

August 

Septambtr 

October 

November 

December 



11. During which part of the . 
week did your family carry 
out Most learning activi- 
ties or projects? 



UF 



M F 



. Weekdays 
Weekends 



12. During which part 
of the day? 



M F - 



Homing 

Af temocfi 

^ Evening 



13. As yoM think about these home learning projects, would your family have liked additional help? NO If so, what kind? 



TOPICS 



:1ATCRIAL5 



PEOPLE 



OTHER 
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Sam p«op1t use various items in the home to help with their hoine learning projects. They wight use RADIO, TELEVISION, NEWSPAPERS, 
NMAZINES, BOOKS, CASSETTE TAPES for learning at home. 



14. Hfts your family 
ttud any of these 
for learning in 
your home? 


15. What kind of book or program 
or article was It? 

(TOPIC) ' 


16. Where did you use 
it in the hoine? 


17. 
M 


W 

P 

F 


ho 
ROB 


par 

E: 


tic 
fc 
me 


ipa 
r a 
mbe 


ted? 

11 

rs 


18. How often did your 
family use these 
things for learning 
at heme? 


lAOIO 

laEVISIOft 
NEWSPAPERS 
MAGAZINES 
BOOKS 

CASSETTE TAPES 


programs: 
prograMs: 
articles: 
articles: 


















hours/ week 

hours/week 

hours/day 

articles/week 

books/month 

tapes/month 
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SOM pto#1t UM various 1t«ns in tht hofw to htip with their hom learning projects. They might use RECORDS, FLYERS/PAMPHLETS, 
mEPHOMC» VIOEO-VIEUERS I AUDIO-VISUAL CENTERS, COHPUTER LINK-UPS for learning at homt. 



If. Nil /our family 
us«d any of these 
for iMmlng In 
your hoM? 


20. What kind of book or program 
or article was It? 

(TOPIC) 


21. Where did you use 
It In the home? 


22. 
M 


Wh 

PR 

F 


0 p 
OBE 


art 


Id 
for 
Km 


pat 
a1 
btr 


ed? 

1 

s 


23. How often did your 
family use thest 
things for learning 
at home? 


iCCOIOS 

aYERS/PAMPKLHS 

TELEPHONE 

VIDEO-VIEWERS & 
AAJOIQ'VISUAL CEMTERS 

COMPUTER LI^K-UPS 
OTHER 




















hours/nohth 

pamphlets/month 
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SMttatf {wople makt contacts outsidt the home to get help with hem learning projects. 
They Bight contact the library. Extension, neighbors or relatives* 



24. 



Over the past year, what per- 
sons Mere contacted to help 
with your family's home 
loemlng projects? 
(mrERVIEUER: Have inter- 
YieMe specify personnel.) 



PERSONNEL 



School 



Library _ 
Extension 



llelative 



Neighbor 



Friend 



Church . 
Health 



Business 



Social/Civic 



25. Which family 
mefnber made 
the contact? 



26. Why were these 
used? 



Convenient 
. Free 

^ Knew about 
Close to home 
, Trusted expert 
. Friend 



27. How did the family 
member know to con- 
tact these sources? 



Tel evision 

Newspaper 

Referred by friend, 

neighbor or relative 

Referred by 

professional source 

_ Radio 

Magazine article 

Special flyer 

Used before 

Always knew about 

Past experience 

Yellow Pages 

Don't know 



28. Where In the home 
does each person 
prefer to learn? 



KITCHEN 



FAMILY ROOM/ 
OEN 



BEOROOM 
STUOY 

LIVING ROOM 
BATHROOM 



N F 
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t9. mm ii « housepUn with different rooms. Here ire some envelopes with different Items thtt a family might ust to Utrn In tht home, 
tiould you select those things that your family uses and place them In the rooms where thty are used? 

(INTERVIEUER: Havt the family spokesperson arrange the furniture and Items In the model floor plan of the houst. Record the letters 
ef the 1t«ns arranged » and Indicate how many Items are placed In each room.). 

*■ 



12 

UJ 

o 



s 
s 



k.u3 (/> UJ o. 

Uj oc Ui r> t 

too o ^ ^ 5^ 

to 4J) O Z Z 

5ig ^2 82 



S 22 

to ae 
to »-« 



& 2 S 

_| Q -J 

Ui •< Ui 

H- 3 I- 



1 



52 3 " |5 

§ I s sii 





A 


B 


C 


0 


E 


F 


G 


H 


I 


J 


K 


L 


H 


N 


0 


P 


Q 


R 


K KITCHEN 






































2. FAMILY ROON/OEN 






































3. BEOMQM 






































4. STUDY 






































S. LIVING ROOH 






































ft. BATHROQH 






































7. OTHER 
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30. Upuld you ch«ng« anything for Iciming In tht futurt? 

(INTERVIEHER: 'Once •gain, have the family spokesperson arrange the furniture and items in the model floor plan of the house. 
Mcord the letters of the items arranged, and indicate how many Items are placed in each room.) 



IS 



S 2 
S S2 



as 55 

at: a. o ^ 



i/1 »-« 

2 S 



2 a 

f 



s 



s 



1. KITCHEN 



2. FAMILY ROOH/OEN 



3. tEMOOH 



4. STUDY 



S. LIVING ROON 



BATHROOH 



7. OTHER 
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Sam ptoplt Mvt Ideas ibout what children need to learn at home to be FAHIU MEMBERS. 



31 « Uhat things about being a family member 
«fOuld you help children to learn? 


32 
S 


. Would It be the sim 
BOYS 


e for boys and girls? 
GIRLS 


33. Where would you get your Information? 
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ptopU hftve Ideas about wlut children need to leiim «t hone to be WORKERS. 

35. Would It be the same for boys and girls? 



34. MMt things about being a worker would 
you h«Yp children to learn? 



GIRLS 



36. Where would you get your Information? 
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S(M fMillles might like some help with Information about FAMILY RESPONSIBILITIES AND DUTIES. If we could help merobeps of your 
furily If am about these things by providing information In your honie, 



37. What subjects or topics would be the most useful to your family? 



38. Why? 



39. What kinds of things would your family like to use to learn these things? 



40, Why? 



— . ^^^^ 

Television 

Newspapers 

Magaiines 

Books . 

^ Cassette 
Tapes 

Records 



WL. 



Flyers/ 
Pamphlets 

Telephone 

Video Viewers 
& Audio- 
Visual 
Centers 

Computer 
Link-up 

Other 
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Sm ftmlllts Wight like some help with Information about being i WORKER. If we could help members of your family leim about this 
by providing you with Information In your home* 



41. What subjects or topics would be most useful to your family? 



42. Why? 







43, What kinds of things would your family like to use to learn these things? 


44. Why? 


UF 


H 


F 












WF 


H 


F 
















_ Radio 

Television 

^ Newspapers 

Magazines 

Books 
















_ Flyers/ 

Pamphlets 

Telephone 

Video Viewers 

& Audio- 
Visual 
Centers 




















Cessettt 

Tapes 

Records 
















Computer 
link -up 

_ Other ' 
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SoMtlmes families have to make chanoes In what they usually do in order to carry out learning projects, like experimenting with 
tmi tim patterns, purchasing materials or tools, planning a special area for carrying out learning projects or teaching things to 
othtr family members. 



Wtat changes would your family be willing to make In the future to help with learning activities at home? 



4S. TIHE 


46. MONEY 


47. SPACE 


48. PEOPLE 


Rtarrange schedule for own 

1 taming 

Rttrrange schedule for 

other family member's 
learning 


Books 

Courses 

Tools 

Transportation 

Child care 

Eat out 

Buy convenience foods 


Rearrange home for 

learning activity 

Provide space and quiet 


Help another family member learn 

something 

Provide moral support 

Change work patterns (Alternate tasks) 

Teach another family member 

something 


49. OTHER 
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COMPtETlON OF DEMOGRAPHIC DATA 
I muld llkt to have more information about your family to complete the Interview. 



7. Ulll you please look at this 
c«rd and tell me which EDU- 
CATIOW group best fits the 
ptople In your family? 

(IKTERVIEWHR: Hand the inter- 
viewee the EDUCATION card, 
record the response and ask the 
ntxt two questions. ) 


6. Have any 
fami ly 
members 
had Home 

Luunuini U9 

classes? 


9. Have^iny 

members 
had 4-H 

rience? 


10. Will you please look at the other 
side of the card and tell me which 
INCOME group best fits the people 
in your family? 

(INTERVIEWER: Have the interviewee 
look at the other side of'the card. If 

* the person cin only give hourly wage, 
record that information below.) 


11 . Do any of your 
children earn 
money? 

12. If so. who? 

f TNTFRVIFUFR* Rurnrrf 

information below.) 


FAMILY MEMBER 


EDUCATION 


HOME EC 


4-H 


INCOME 


HOURLY HOURS/ WEEKS/ 
WAGE ' WEEK YEAR 


AGE AMOUNT N.A. 


N 

F 

Other 

Adult 














































Child- 
ren 





















































13. Have there been any major changes In your family during the past year? 



NO 



(INTERVIEWfR: If "Yes," record below.) 



Death of arfuir 
' Death of child 
" Oivorce/St»pn 
; Birth of child 
] Major illitess 
" f>.C family 



EAMILY. 5LZE 



Addition to 
family 
(Adoption, 
parent 
living w/ 
family 



EMf'LOYMJNT 
_ Change of eniploytiient* J M<i jur raise 
Shift change _^^'S|or wage 

Lose Job Increase 
Start new Joh 
_ "jecnnd Job added 
(wl fe viork Ii»g, 
moonlighting) 



SCHOOL 

First child 
enters school 

. Last child 
enters school 
Change to dif- 
ferent school 

, Change to dif- 
ferent schedule 



Children on dif- 
ferent schedules 
Major increase In 
extracurricular 
'icttvltlos 
Major dcf^raase In 
extrflrurrir:ular 
activities 



HOUSlNli 
_ Wove* To 
new loca- 
tion 
Major 
change In 
housHplan 
(remo<lel - 
ing) 
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_ of Fifnily 
Intarv1CM«d: 

Fwlly Number: 



Person(s) 
Interviewed: 

Interviewer: 



Oite of Interview: 
Length of Interview: 



EVALUATION OF INTERVIEWEE BEHAVIOR 
(INTCRVIEVER: Choose number 1-5 which best describes Interviewee behavior and record under CO^fiENTS column.) 





1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. . 


COMMENTS 


t 

A. 

Inttrest in 
Interview 


Uncooperstive. 
Guarded answers, 


Suspicious of 
interviewer at 
first. Somewhat 
Interested at 
end of interview. 


Neutral reaction 
in beginning. 
Moderate inter- 
est at end. 


Asked questions 
about project OR 
wants copy of 
popular article. 
Cooperative. 


Asked questions 
about project; 
wants copy of 
popular article. 
Willingly 
participated. ^ 


# ^ 


B. 

Tim 

Convni tmcnt 


Hurried inter- 
view for no 
apparent 
reason. 


Hurried inter- 
view. (Ill 
child, appoint- 
ment, etc.) 


Gave only appro- 
ximate time 
interviewer 
requested. 


Flexible within 
15-20 minutes of 
time requested. 


Could adjust time 
schedule if ne- 
cessary. Uncon- 
cerned about time 
Continued inter- 
est at end of 
interview. 


i 


C. 

Comprehension 
of Interview 
Schedule 


Old not under- 
stand. Clari- 
fication needed 
for all ques- 
tions 


Needed clarifi- 
cation on most 
questions. 


Needed clarifi- 
cation on sever- 
al questions. 


(. 

Understood most 
"questions. 


Rpadily compre- 
hended without 
additional 
clarification. 


# 


Type of 

Response 

Provided 


Would not 
answer all 
questions. 


Terse, short 
answers. 


Off-the-cuff 
answvtrs. 


Mostly thought- 
ful answers with 
a few sketchy 
answers 


Complote, 

thoughtful 

answers. 


# 



ADDITIONAL COMMEriTS: 
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APPENDIX C 



Formal Linker Interview Schedule 
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jf S/7S 

DIHECTIOWS TO LOCATE UNIT; 



DATA OH INTERVIEW 



HLCP: FLIS/p 1 



UHIT DATA 



1. 



of unit: 



2. Name of Interviewee: 

H«le Female 

3. Position of Interviewee: 



4. Length of time In present position: 



5. Profess looil preparation: 



1. Interviewer: 

2. Unit number: ^ 

3. Phone number: 

4. Address: 



5. Result of screening: 
In Out 

6. Contacts made: 

Agent not available 

Second contact 

Refusal 

Reason for refusal: 



Date 



.Date 

Time 



6. Rank clientele fn order of numbers reached. 
(E.G. II « largest clientele, etc.) 



^ Whole families 
, Children 
Youth 



. Adult women 
, Adul t men 
Older persons 



7. Future appointments: 
Date 



Time 



Interviewer 
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jt S/7S ¥LCP: FLIS/p 2 

1. Ptopli learn many things at home. What kinds of things do you think people should learn at home? 
Mi Meant what do you think ought to be learned at hornet not necessarily what learned at home. 



241 



HLC^: aiS/p 3 



2. 


UNrt fo you feel people prefer to 1e«m about 
FAHILY-REUTED ACTIVITIES and HOUSEHOLD TASKS? 


^» HMCf c uu jruu 1 1 pcuuic prcicr to ie*rn aoouc 
OCCUPATIONS? 


— 


In a classroom 


In a classroom 




In the hoM 


^ In the home 




In a group 


^ In a group 




Ind<¥ldua11y 


_ Individually 
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HLC^: FLIS/p 4 



4« Of the learnings taht could take place In the 
hOMtf what would help prepare people for their 
role as FAMILY MEMBERS? 


5« Of the learnings that could take place In the 
honet what would help prepare people for their 
role as WORKERS? 


Taking care of children 


^Applying for a job 


Setting along with people 


Taking a job-related course at home 


Feeding the f*n11y 


Applying for unemployment coinpensatlofl 


Using ipioney wisely 


_ Skills for a job 


^ Doing household tasks 


Job openings 


^ I*repar1ng for the future 




Naintafning and decorating the home 




Enjoyment and recreation 


* 
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KLC^: aiS/p 5 



6. Which unit outside the hone do you feel families are most likely to contact when they need 
assistance for learning at hom? 



_ School 






^ Church 


^ Continuing education 
_ library 




• 


_ Relative 

Neighbor 


Cxttfislon 






_ Friend 


^ Heal th 






, Business ft Industry 


_ Social 1 civic 
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f. Wut kinds of leimlngs relattd to FAMILY ACTIVITIES 
ind HOUSEHOLD TASKS does your unit provide In i 
hont-bistd setting? 


8. What kinds of OCCUPATIONAL ACTIVITIES does 
your unit provide as home-centered learning? 


Tiking cart of children 


Applying for a Job 


Sitting along with people 


Taking a Job-related course at home 


_ Feeding tht f«i11y 


Applying for uneffiployment compensation 


Using iKmty wisely 


_ Skills for a Job 


^ Doing household tasks 


Job openings 


Preparing for the future 




^ Maintaining and decorating the home 




Enjoyment and recreation 
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f. Hon dMS your unit deterwlne what families would llkt to 1t«rn at how? 



NLCP: aiS/p 7 



Ust of advisory coimilttes 
Mho utillzt your resources 



Survey of comnunlty prior 
to program development 



C^>1oy program aides Mho know 
the needs of a particular 
target auolence 



Confer w! th other profes- 
sional s who have resources ^ 
llnflar to yours 
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HLCP: aiS/p 8 



10. HMt resources does your unit corwlt to 11. Could you rank order these resources In terms 

Ytaming at home? of the coninltment of resources? (INTERVIEWER: 

Record the order In the space after the resource.) 



TIKE 


SPACE 


SERVICES 


PEOPLE 


EQUIPMENT 


TOPICS 


1 people 

hours 


X office 

space 


— , 


Courses 


Profes- 

si on«1 s 


Records 














____ Books 

Flyers 

Supplies 


Parapro" 
fesslonals 

__Vo1un- _ 
teers 


Tapes 

Telephone 

Computer 

link-ups 














Magazines 

Pafnphlet/ 
bulletin 


— — 


_ Audio- 
visual 
centers 


















OTHER 








Hewsletter 


















Radio 

program 


















_ TV procjrdm _ 













HLCP: aiS/p 9 



12. During which MONTHS of the year 
dots your unit nx)St frequently 
provide resources for home 
learning? 


13. During which part of the 
WEEK does your unit most 
frequently provide resources 
for home learning? 


14. uunng wnicn part ot tne 
DAY does your unit most 
frequently provide resources 
for home learning? 


^ January 


Weekdays 


Morning 


^ February 






_Harch 


_ Weekends 


Afternoon 


_ April 










Evening 


June 


• 




_ July 






August 






September 






October 






Novefliber 






Decefliber 
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M.CP: aiS/p 10 

IS. Sp«c1f1ca11y» what resources could your unit contribute In the future to home-besed learning about 
FAMILY and OCCUPATIONS? 



TIME 


SPACE 


SERVICES 


PEOPLE 


EQUIPMENT 


TOPICS 












OTHER 
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HLCF: aiS/p 11 



CLOSING 



Tht Infomitlon you have shared with me gives me a good idea of hOM your unit serves 
fwlllts In hom learning. This Information mIU be kept confidential. We do need your 
ptrwlsslon to use these data In order to complete the study. Your nant and title on 
this for* trill give us that permission. Do you have any questions? 

(INTEIWIEWER: Have the Interviewee sign the perwlsslon form.) 

You have been a great help to us. Ue really appreciate your taking tine to answer 
these questions and helping with this study so we can better assist families In home 
learning. It is possible that you may receive a call from the project office should we 
need clarification from you regarding the Interview. 

Uould you be Interested In hearing the results of our study? If so, we can arrange to 
have the suravry sent to you once It Is written. 

(INTERVIEWER: Indicate below whether or not the person Is Interested In receiving the 
summary. If so» copy the address from the nvxt page.) 

Thank you very muchl 

Do tend the summary Name: , 

Do not send tlie suninary Title: 
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COWSEWT FORH 
for tht HOME AS A LEARNING CErfTER PROJECT 

1 , tht undersigned, willingly consent 

to participate In an Interview related to a study on the Home As A Learning Center. 

I do 10 Mith tht understanding that nof responses mIU contribute to the goals of 
this research project being conducted by Michigan State University and the U. S. 
Office of Edv "atlon, which has been explained to me. 

Those responsible for the Investigation have given me full assurance that my natne 
will In no way be linked to the answers I have given. 



Signature Office Address 



Title Date 



InUrv1f*«4: . . DtU of Inttrvlcw: 

InUrvitmr: Ungth of InUrviw: 



EVAIUATI'OW OF INTERVIEWEE BEHAVIOR 
(iHTCtVICMCX: Choo$t nuiter 1-5 which btst describes Interviewee bth*»ior «nd record under COMKEKTS coluwi.) 





t. 


2. 


. . 3. 


4. 


5. 


COmENTS 


A. 

InUrttt in 
InUrviiw 


Uncooperative. 
Guarded answers. 


Susplcfniil of 
interyiexer at 
first. Somewhat 
interested at 
end of Interview. 


Neutral reaction 

^ in beginning. 
Koderate Inter- 
est at end. 


Asked questions 
about project OR 
^ants copy of 
summery. 
Cooperative. 


Asked questions 
about project; 
wants copy of 
sumnary. Uilllng'^ 
ly participated. 


# 


i. 

TlM 

Coniitiieiit 


Hurried Inter- 
view for no 
apparent 
reason. 


Hurried inter- 
view. (Busy 
schedule! etc.) 


Gave only appro- 
ximate time 
interviewer 
requested. 


Flexible within 
15-20 minutes of 
tine requested. 


Could adjust t1o>« 
schedule if ne- 
cessary. Uncnn- 
cerned about time 
Continued inter- 
est at end of 
interview. 


f 


CoivrthtnilDn 
of InUr^^lew 
Schedule 


Dtd not under-^ 
stand. Clari* 
ricatlon needed 
for all ques' 

tions. 


Needed ctarlfl- 
cation on most 
questinns. 


N«eded clarlfU 
CAtlon on sever- 
al questions. 


Understood most 
questions. 


Keadily con>pre- 
hended without 
adttltinnal 
clarification. 


i 


0. 

Type of 
Response 
Provided 


W'Mjlb not 
answer all 
questions. 


Terse, short 
answers. 


Off-the-cuff 
answers. 


Hjstly thouiiht- 
fuT ansMers with 
a few iltetclty 
answerl. 


Complete, 
thiughtful 
answers. 


# 



AOOITIONAI C0ff<£Hr5: 



of Mult 
Inttrvitkwl: 

ttiiC 
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APFEKDU D 

Hoa€ Learning Actlvltlei In Which One or More Fimily Heobers P*rticip»ted* 



1. Ceccing along with people inside f«ally 

2. Sharing 

3. Positive eaociooal eupporc 

4. Geccing along vich people ouCiide faaily 

5. Sharing, 

6. Positive eosocional support 

7. Routine household skills 

8. Apparel construction 

9. Cloching care 

10. Sewing 

11. Preparing for the future 

12. Financial preparation 

13. Developing career interests 

lA. hUincaiaing and decorating the hoM 

15. Use and r^intenanue of tools and equipMnt 

16. heautif icacion 

17. Reapiring home: structural/ functionjil 
16. Lavn care 

19. Feeding the family ^ 

20. .Meal planning^ nutritional planning 

21. Food preparation 

22. Gardening 

23. Food preservation 

24. Using tneuey Wisely 

25. Thrif :/ccn3ervacioa/flghtlng inflation 
26^ Investmen: for future/saving 

27. Planning, budgeting 

23. Enjo^nnenc i recreation 

29. Cra£:s/personal invoivement 

30. Nature/observation/ travel 

31. Sports 

32. Music/art /dance 

Care of children 
Physical dctveloptuent 
Enotional development 
Intellectual developnent 
Social development 

Care of Adults 
Physical development 
Emotional development 
Intellectual development 
Social diivel.ipment 

43. Learning valjes 

^4. Personal/social values 

45. Moral values 

46. Esthetic values 

47. Spiritual values 

48. Job-related activities 

49. Taking a job-related course at 'hose 

50. Developing job-related skills 

51. Applying for a Job 

52. Health 

53. Outreach into world affairs 

54. Other 



33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 

3B. 
39. 
40. 
41. 



^llitlBS coapllcd froB open-endsd statenaots. 
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